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THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


VotumE XXXII MARCH, 1937 NUMBER 6 
€ditorial 


THe Tuirty-THrrp ANNUAL MEETING 


Several motives should combine in bringing to Nashville a good 
representation of our membership for the annual meeting on 
March 25, 26, and 27: the opportunity of hearing such speakers as 
are listed upon the program to be presented; the anticipation of 
seeing old friends and of making new ones; our common faith 
in the value of the classics as an essential factor in American edu- 
cation; not least, the sheer joy of visiting Nashville in spring- 
time— 

Diffugere nives, redeunt iam gramina campis 
Arboribusque comae. 


Thus do professional demands and personal satisfactions unite in 
claiming our presence! 

Make your reservations early. The Tennessee Education Associ- 
ation, with a membership of some six thousand, plans to hold its 


meeting at the same time and place. 
CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 


PROGRAM 


(All meetings on Central Standard Time) 


THuRSDAY, Marcu 25, 9:00 a.m., Room 102, Hore, HERMITAGE 
Meeting of Executive Committee 


Tuurspay, 10:00 a.m., AsseEmBty Hatt, Horer HERMITAGE 


President CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MieRow, Carleton College, Presiding 
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CLARA BERDAN, Albert Lea High School, Albert Lea, Minnesota, “Latin for 
the Pupil, not the Pupil for Latin.’ 

ALFRED P. DorjAHN, Northwestern University, ‘Intimidation in Athenian 
Courts.” 

Catia A. GuyLEs, University of Wisconsin, ‘“‘Between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis.” (15 m.) 

H. J. Bassett, Southwestern, Memphis, “Alter alterius auxilio eget.” 

Marie B. DENNEEN, The Woman’s College of The University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, “‘The Possibilities of Art for the Teacher of the 
Classics.” 

Announcement of Committees 
Notices of motions to be presented at the business session on Saturday 
THuRSDAY, 2:00 p.m., ASSEMBLY HALL, Horer HERMITAGE 
First Vice-President Lucy E. PricHarp, Marshall College, Presiding 

Grace L. BEEDE, University of South Dakota, ‘‘Vergil and Aratus: A Study 
in the Art of Translation.” 

F. S. DunHam, University of Michigan, ““The Function of Latin in the High 
School Curriculum.” 

SIsTER INVIOLATA Barry, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, 
“Round about Rome with Ovid.” 

Dwicut NEtson Rosrinson, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 
“The Aethiopica of Heliodorus.”’ 


a 
ALEXANDER L. BoNDURANT, University of Mississippi,' 


““mercatique solum, facti de nomine Byrsam, 


taurino quantum possent circumdare tergo.” 
Aeneid 1, 367-368. 














THURSDAY, 4 P.M. 


Brief Business Meeting of Latin Section of The Tennessee Education 
Association. Room 102, Hotel Hermitage 


TuHurspay, 8:00 p.m., ASSEMBLY HALL, HoTeEL HERMITAGE 
Victor D. Hitt, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, Presiding 
W. E. Gwark1n, Jr., University of Missouri, “Some Roman Cities in Spain.” 
(Illustrated, 35 m.) 


1 With very deep regret we announce the death of Professor Bondurant at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, January 12. 
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Mary V. BraGInton, Rockford College, ‘Cruising in the Aegean.”’ (Illus- 
trated, 35 m.) 


J. PENROSE HARLAND, University of North Carolina, ‘“The Discovery and 
Recovery of Ancient Art in Greece.” (Illustrated, 35 m.) 
FripAy, Marcu 26, 9:30 a.m., ASSEMBLY Hatt, Horet HERMITAGE 


AsHTton W. McWuorter, The University of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Latin Section of The Tennessee Education Association, Presiding 


Papers marked by an asterisk are presented by the Latin Section 
of The Tennessee Education Association 


*CHARLES E. LitTLe, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
“Horace as Dramatist.” 


ANNA JANE Hircucock, Florence High School, Florence, Colorado, ‘‘Plautus 
and Shakespeare.” 


Roy KENNETH Hack, University of Cincinnati, “Homer’s Transformation 
of History.” 


B. H. NARVESON, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, ‘‘Gigantes Terrae.” 
*Graves Haypon THompson, Cumberland University, Lebanon, “The Ar- 
rangement of Pliny’s Letters.” 
Fripay, 12:15 p.m., PRIVATE Dintnc Room, Horet HERMITAGE 
F. S. Dunnam, University of Michigan, Presiding 
Luncheon Meeting of the State Vice-Presidents ($.75) 
Fripay, 2:00 p.m., ASSEMBLY HALL, Hore, HERMITAGE 
Lituian Gay Berry, Indiana University, Presiding 


L. R. DEAN, Denison University, Granville, Ohio, ‘‘Vergilian Sound and 
Color.” 


HELEN Rees Cuirrorp, Adult Education, San Diego, California, “Visual 
Education and the Classics.” 


*AsHton W. McWuorterR, The University of Tennessee, “Some political 
and Literary Aspects of Cicero’s Pro Plancio.” 


Fripay, 3:00 p.m., Automobile tour of Nashville and vicinity, 
including the Parthenon and the Hermitage. 


Fripay, 7:00 p.m., BALL Room, Hore, HERMITAGE 


Annual Subscription Banquet 


($1.50) 


W. L. Carr, President of The American Classical League, Presiding 
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Addresses of Welcome: 
CHANCELLOR J. H. KrrKLaAnp, Vanderbilt University 
Mr. VERNON S. TUPPER 
Response for The Classical Association 
BERTHOLD L. ULLMAN, University of Chicago. 
Addresses: 


KENNETH Scott, Flora Stone Mather College, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, ‘‘Caesar Augustus.’”’ (Illustrated, 35 m.) 


B. D. Meritt, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey, ‘‘Col- 
lectors of Athenian Tribute.” (Illustrated.) 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROw, Carleton College, Presidential Address, 
“An Early Christian Scholar.” 


SATURDAY, Marcu 27, 9:00 a.m., ASSEMBLY HALL, HoTeL HERMITAGE 
G. A. Harrer, University of North Carolina, Presiding 
MABEL DRENNAN, Massillon High School, Massillon, Ohio, “Superstition 
among the Romans.” 


HusBert McNEILtL Poreat, Wake Forest College, North Carolina, ‘‘Rome 
and the Christians.” 


Marsury B. OGLE, University of Minnesota, “The Way of all Flesh.” 


Harrop R. Jotiirre, University of Chicago, ‘‘A Bad Case of Classical Job 


Jitters.” 
Business Session 


PRESIDENT CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROw, Carleton College, Presiding 


INFORMATION 
Headquarters will be at Hore HermiraGe, Capitol Square 


Hotel Hermitage, Capitol Square. Single room with bath, $2.50; double 
room with bath, $3.50, $4.00 (twin beds). 

Other hotels are: 

Andrew Jackson Hotel, Capitol Square. Single room with bath, $3.00 and 
$3.50; double room with bath, $5.00, $6.00, and $7.00. 

Noel Hotel, Church Street and 4th Avenue. Single room with bath, $2.50- 
$4.00; double room with bath, $3.50—$8.00 

Sam Davis Hotel, Commerce and 7th Avenue. Single room with bath, 
$2.00 and $2.50; double room with bath $3.00, $3.50, $4.00. 

Tulane Hotel, Church Street and 8th Avenue. Single room with bath, $1.75- 
$2.00; double room with bath, $2.50 and $3.00. 
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Maxwell House, Church Street and 4th Avenue. Single room with bath, 
$1.75; double room with bath, $2.50 and $3.00. 

Savoy Hotel, 7th Avenue near Church Street. Single room with bath, $2.00; 
double room with bath, $3.00. 


Note.—Reservations should be made directly with the hotel as early as 
possible, as the Tennessee Education Association with its very large mem- 
bership will meet at the same time. 


Railroad Rates.—Since the recent general reduction of railroad rates, special 
concessions are no longer made for conventions. In many sections of the 
country, however, round-trip tickets are obtainable at a reduced price. 
Inquiries should be made of your local agents. 


Local Committee on Arrangements: 
Chairman, Charles E. Little, George Peabody College for Teachers 

Miss Martha A. Cason, Ward Belmont School 
W. P. Fisher, East Nashville High School 
Mrs. C. A. Parsons, Peabody Demonstration School 
Clyde Pharr, Vanderbilt University 
R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University 
C. B. Wallace, University School 
Miss Elise Handley, Hume-Fogg High School 


Trips to local points of interest. In addition to the automobile tour of Nash- 
ville and vicinity, including the Parthenon and the Hermitage, which is 
planned for Friday afternoon, the Committee will arrange for those who 
wish to visit Vanderbilt or Peabody or Ward Belmont or Fiske to be ac- 
comodated at almost any time they wish to form a party and make the 
visit. 























THE UNIT OF SENSE, WITH ESPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO TRANSLATION 


By DorotrHea CLINTON WoopworRTH 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Translation is essentially a process of conveying the sense of 
thought spoken or written in one tongue by means of another 
tongue. In the classroom the difficulties encountered seem so com- 
plex and various that experienced teachers of languages are often 
at a loss to give specific help. If we are teaching intermediate or 
advanced classes, we say, “But they come to us so poorly pre- 
pared!” If we are responsible for our own beginners, or for that 
matter if we are not, we can always fall back upon, ‘But they 
don’t even know English!’’ Both these excuses, though frequently 
true, are yet quite irrelevant, for any student admitted to our 
classes has a claim upon our efforts to analyze and mitigate his 
difficulties. 

Poor preparation in the elementary course may be readily diag- 
nosed from unfamiliarity with inflectional forms, lack of basic 
vocabulary, and ignorance of rudimentary syntax. Then there are 
those whose apparent ignorance is merely carelessness, due pos- 
sibly to some psychological quirk or even to faulty vision—like 
the girl who translated ofiosus as “hateful” instead of ‘‘at leisure,” 
but corrected herself at once when asked the difference between 
otiosus and odiosus. Difficulties with syntax or sentence-structure 
I think teachers of language at any level are prepared to encounter, 
regarding them, within reasonable limits, as part of the pedagogic 
task. 

The cruder forms of ignorance of English, such as solecisms, ab- 
sence of grammatical knowledge, and paucity of vocabulary, 
though more difficult to remedy, are easily detected. Most of the 
other, more mature deficiencies in English—diction, idiom, style, 
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and the like—we must take in our stride, remembering what Huse! 
has called the “illiteracy of the literate’? and our own claims that 
the study of foreign languages, ancient and modern, improves the 
student’s knowledge and use of his own tongue. 

The faults of inadequate preparation, however, whether in 
English or in the language being studied, represent a small minor- 
ity of the difficulties of all students, and do not begin to touch upon 
the problems of the better students. What of the person, often 
accurate and painstaking, who inevitably misses the sense by pick- 
ing the wrong word from the list of English translations? What of 
the one who translates with such literalness that the result is not 
English at all? How shall the teacher handle the subtler points— 
the rendering which simply ‘“‘doesn’t sound right’’? For example, 
Ovid’s gelidis in vultibus oscula figens (Met. tv, 141) I recently 
heard translated, ‘‘fixing kisses in his icy appearance.” In more 
advanced classes, how may one correct the various tendencies to 
overtranslation or undertranslation, stilted versions of colloquial 
passages, prosaic diction in poetical passages, awkward renderings 
of figurative language, the undue emphasis produced by strange- 
sounding English equivalents for commonplace foreign phrases? 
These difficulties, whether due to defective previous training or 
not, cannot be shirked by conscientious teachers. They have of 
course always been met in some fashion by good teachers and 
students; but the absence of a consistent theory embracing these 
and kindred matters has unnecessarily hampered the work, and 
lowered the quality of “translation English” by and large. I be- 
lieve it can be shown that the knowledge and application of a cer- 
tain theory of linguistic meaning will facilitate the task of transla- 
tion, not only for teachers and students of foreign language, but 
also for professional translators. 

In the rapidly accumulating literature dealing with “‘meaning”’ 
either exclusively or as part of a general linguistic theory, the dis- 
cussion has almost invariably centered on the meaning of words. 
From the tacit assumption of Whitney, Darmesteter, and Breal* 


1H. R. Huse, The Illiteracy of the Literate, A Guide to the Art of Intelligent Reading: 
New York, Appleton-Century (1932). 
2W. D. Whitney, Life and Growth of Language: New York, Appleton (1874); A. 
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in the latter part of the last century, on through the twentieth 
century to the explicit statements of Stern and Zipf* in the past 
three years, the word is regarded as the unit of meaning. In the 
three or four cases where any objection to this postulate has been 
raised (Marty and his disciple Funke, Stern, and most recently 
Zipf, op. cit., 226-231), the writers have contented themselves 
with pointing out that the meanings of words are of two different 
kinds—a distinction tracing back ultimately to Aristotle’s cate- 
goremata and acategoremata. Stern seems to approach the problem 
constructively when, in distinguishing actual meaning, “the mean- 
ing of word in actual speech,” from lexical meaning, “the mental 
content attaching to an isolated word,” he says (op. cit., 68-70): 
In ordinary speech isolated words and sentences do not occur. They are a 
peculiarity of the study of language. . . . The present study is concerned only 
with actual meanings. The meanings of isolated words are discussed here in 
order to demonstrate the distinction between them and actual meanings, a 
distinction that has not always been sufficiently recognized, nor correctly 
analyzed. ... On the whole .. . it is not correct to speak of the meaning of 
an isolated word. 


But a little further on, the section on “‘Word-meaning and Phrase- 
meaning” (83-85) is concluded as follows: ‘The study of single 
words and their meanings is the indispensable basis of scientific 
semasiology.” 

This confusion would, I think, be clarified by the new linguistic 
theory® set forth in an unpublished paper, “An Introduction to 
Meaning,” prepared last year by two seminar students in collabo- 





Darmesteter, La Vie des Mots': Paris, Delagrave (1886); Michel Bréal, Essai de Seman- 
tique, Paris, Hachette (1897'). 

3G. Stern, “Meaning and Change of Meaning,’’ Géteborg Higskolas Arsskrift 
xxxvimt (1932), 1-456; G. K. Zipf, The Psycho-Biology of Language: Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin (1935). 

‘Anton Marty, Untersuchungen zur Grundlegund der allgemeinen Grammatik und 
Sprachphilosophie: Halle, Niemeyer (1908), 1, 205-220; Otto Funke, ‘Von den sema- 
siologischen Einheiten und ihren Untergruppen,” Englische Studien, xm (1927), 35-63. 

5 The authors acknowledge indebtedness to C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The 
Meaning of Meaning, London, Paul (1923), and to several papers by Reginald Jackson, 
especially ‘““The Conventional Basis of Meaning,” Aristotelian Soc. Proc.,xxxt (1932- 
33), 203-236. Nevertheless, this theory is essentially a new contribution to the question 
of linguistic meaning. The students who collaborated with the present writer are Mr. 
William B. Holther and Mr. Walter M. McElroy. 
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ration with me. According to this theory, there are two relevant 
kinds of linguistic meaning: one, signification, is the relation be- 
tween the speech-unit as sign and the causally connected thing 
signified; this type of meaning governs the choice of words for 
sound effects, as in poetry, and also for grammatical and syn- 
tactical functions—plurals, past tenses, modifiers; the other type 
of meaning, symbolization, is the relation between the speech-unit 
as symbol and the conventionally accepted idea of the referent 
which it symbolizes. This last is what is ordinarily meant by the 
meaning or sense of an utterance. The unit of signification is the 
word, which enters into rhythmic, phonic, or syntactic patterns 
always as a word; but the unit of symbolization, or the sense- 
relation, is not to be identified with the word, as Stern evidently 
suspects when he says, “It is not correct to speak of the meaning 
of an isolated word,” and as Zipf adumbrates when he says (op. 
cit., 17): “One feels instinctively that it is rather in the configura- 
tions of language than in the atoms that meaning and intensity 
lie.” How may the unit of sense be recognized? 

Since the sense of an utterance is what is meant by it, the sensible 
unit may be tentatively defined as the minimum linguistic symbol 
which means one thing. Before enlarging on this definition, I shall 
show why the word, as such, is not the unit of sense. In the first 
place, many words (as and, who, too) have less than unit sense; 
that is, they have no independent meaning, because they do not, 
by themselves, symbolize anything. This group of words we have 
called “relational words.” Stern (op. cit., 75-81), who uses the 
term “relational meaning” as applied to such words and also to 
inflectional and derivational affixes, says (78) “I regard relations 
as the referents of certain endings and particles’; but he admits 
that this is a highly controversial question. We have maintained 
in the paper already cited that such a word as but or of has no 
referent; that it signifies, but does not symbolize, the relation of 
contrast, possession, or the like; that is, these relational words are 
units of the type of meaning called significance, but not of sense- 
meaning. To have any share of sense, a relational word must be 
combined with another word or words; it may accordingly be a 
part of a sensible unit, but cannot itself constitute a sensible unit. 
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This view, since its formulation nearly a year ago, has received 

interesting corroboration from Zipf’s statistical studies on the fre- 
quency distribution of words in the stream of speech. After de- 
ducing a mathematical curve or formula which is valid, he proves, 
for all except the few words of most frequent occurrence, he com- 
ments (op. cit., 42-43): 
It is perhaps worth pointing out that the . . . relationship which appears valid 
for the frequency distribution of the less frequent words would demand frac- 
tional words when applied to the speech-elements of highest occurrence, such 
as the in English; [I omit his mathematical elucidation] . . . that is, the in 
English would represent .000025 of a word—a very absurd statement no 
matter how a word is defined. 


If, however, Zipf’s statistics were applied to units of sense, I sur- 
mise that, while the curve in its major portion would remain un- 
changed, his difficulties about “fractional words” and “absurd 
statements” would disappear, because in every language the few 
words of highest frequency are relational words, which, in our 
view, may well be called fractional units of sense. 

In the second place, if we apply the term “sensible words” to 
words which are not relational, but have the type of meaning 
called sense, not all sensible words are sensible units, for many 
words (as fall: “waterfall,” “last fall,” “the fall of Constanti- 
nople,” “to fall down,” etc.) have more than one sense. Only such 
words as, apart from context, will convey one and the same mean- 
ing to every member of a linguistic group may be regarded as 
sensible units, for that group. Some tentative experiments with a 
selected list of words lead me to believe that there is no essential 
correlation between sensible unity and grammatical function (part 
of speech). For the following list, every subject familiar with the 
word responded with a sentence showing it in the same sense: 
bisect, blithe, between, often, zebra. Such words are identical with 
sensible units; the list would include unambiguous scientific and 
technical terms; probably also such words as owl, which, though 
used both figuratively and literally, appear still to be, in the trans- 
ferred sense, conscious metaphors. But the innumerable instances 
of transferred, generalized, specialized, or truncated words, where 
consciousness of the earlier sense is no longer needed for the con- 
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ventional understanding of the word, are not of themselves sensible 
units, for context of some sort is a requisite for their identification. 

Several classes of sensible units may be distinguished, though 
this classification is probably not exhaustive, and though there 
will undoubtedly be borderline instances whose unity is contro- 
versial. Aside from the unambiguous sensible words already men- 
tioned, there are sensible words whose sense is determined by 
verbal context, immediate or remote, or by non-linguistic environ- 
mental factors (what Stern, op. cit., 141, calls “perceptual con- 
text’”’). An example of a sensible unit determined by immediate 
verbal context is the word stream in ‘‘The fisherman forded the 
stream” and “Cars passed in a steady stream.” An example of a 
unit determined by remote verbal context is the word sense as 
employed in this discussion. An example of a unit determined by 
non-linguistic environment is the word paper on the lips of a 
shouting newsboy. A third class of sensible unit consists of one 
sensible word of indeterminate sense plus one or more relational 
words: “‘around the block,” “the cream of,” “a falling out.” 
A fourth is composed of two indeterminate sensible words with 
or without relational adjuncts, either (a) in syntactic relation, as 
“the head of the class,” “back drop,” or (b) coordinate, as “room 
and board,” ‘for better, for worse.’’ The third and fourth types 
may be called complex sensible units. Some words or groups of 
words function at one time as sensible units determined by con- 
text, and at another time as relational expressions; the phrase “all 
things considered,”’ though each of its three words can function 
in context as a unit, is as a whole relational, not symbolic; so like- 
wise “‘in view of the fact that,” “under the circumstances,” “on 
top of that.’ Some of these complex units have been convention- 
ally relegated to a sense differing from that of the units of which 
they were originally composed; for example, ‘How do you do?” 
in its conventional usage can (despite Ammann’® and Stern, op. 
cit., 84, who maintain the contrary) be understood by a foreigner 
who has no idea of the words that compose it, exactly as it is 
understood by the ordinary English speaker. 


*H. Ammann, Die menschliche Rede: sprachphilosophische Untersuchungen, I, Die 
Idee der Sprache und das Wesen der Wortbedeutung: Berlin, Lahr (1925), 45. 
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To return now to the definition of the sensible unit, we have 
divided linguistic meaning into significance and sense; the word 
is the unit of the former, and the sensible unit is the unit of the 
latter. However, there are two kinds of sense. We have thus far 
discussed only one, conceptual sense, which is the symbolization 
of ideas of the type commonly called subjects of thought: “‘equi- 
lateral,’ “‘run for office,” “sandbox,” “direct object’”’ are units 
of conceptual sense. The second type, affective sense, symbolizes 
emotional attitudes: ‘“‘patriotism,” ‘‘stark mad,” ‘pomp and cir- 
cumstances,” “do or die,”’ are units primarily of affective sense. 
However, any conceptual unit may be used with affective sense, 
and most affective units are used with some conceptual sense. 
Affective sense, like conceptual sense, is conventional; that is, an 
affective symbol is understood in common by members of the 
same linguistic group to mean the same emotional attitude. It 
follows from all this that a sensible unit is a linguistic symbol 
which in a given context conveys one conceptual sense or one 
affective sense, or one conceptual and one affective sense to all 
normally conditioned members of the same linguistic group. 

The theoretical implications of the sensible unit, together with 
other points appertaining to the same theory, discussed in the 
collaborative study previously cited, must be dismissed very 
briefly here. I shall only mention that whereas personal and non- 
conventional associations or connotations, whose interpersonal 
variations have led some writers to the extreme position that “‘the 
meaning of a word” cannot be the same for any two individuals, 
become, on our theory, irrelevant to sense-meaning, because by 
definition a unit of sense is conventional; this theory nevertheless 
explicitly recognizes what most writers have overlooked—the con- 
ventional employment of different modes of symbolization, not 
only in different linguistic communities (a point stressed by 
Meillet’), but also in different styles of speaking or writing; so that, 
for example, the unit ‘“‘the heavens” in poetic diction is an alto- 
gether different unit of affective and conceptual symbolization 
from “Heavens!” in colloquial speech, or from “heaven” in a 

7A. Meillet, Linguistique historique et linguistique generale: Paris, Champion (1921), 
230-272, “Comment les mots changent de sens.” 
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sermon. While much more experimental work on sensible units is 
needed, the concept should prove of real service in clarifying some 
of the most obscure points in contemporary linguistic theory. 

Since, however, a teacher of language classes seldom has much 
time for abstract theory, I have in the past few months been con- 
cerned to see what applicability this theory of meaning may have 
for pedagogic purposes. Translation, which is, as I have said, a 
process of conveying the sense of words spoken or written in 
one tongue by means of another tongue, becomes on analysis a 
process of identifying and substituting equivalent sensible units, 
both affective and conceptual, of one language for those of another. 
Excluding, then, from consideration the more rudimentary errors 
in grammar, and also the more obscure passages where extra- 
textual allusions necessitate help in the form of notes and hand- 
books, I have found that practically every remaining difficulty in 
students’ translations turns upon deficient knowledge of sensible 
units in one or both of the languages concerned, and most fre- 
quently upon inability to identify the equivalent units in the two 
languages. 

Deficient knowledge of English sensible units shows itself in 
part as paucity of English vocabulary. We have all met the student 
who says, “I looked that up, but I didn’t know what the English 
word meant.” Some confuse the words of a whole semantic cate- 
gory, using “sword” for “shield,” “shield” for ‘“‘spear’’; or while 
recognizing that a given word symbolizes a kind of tree, they do 
not know a pine from an ash tree even in their own language. 
A common case is that of the student who, looking up a word and 
knowing the English equivalents in one sense but not in another, 
attaches the wrong meaning to the whole passage; thus in an inter- 
mediate Latin class Ovid’s Hunc adsueta cohors, Satyri Bacchaeque, 
frequentant (Met. x1, 89), was translated ‘The usual crowd, Satyrs 
and Bacchantes, inhabit this place.’”’ Wondering why the class had 
overlooked the obvious reference of hunc to Bacchus, and the 
rendering “‘thronged about him,” I looked up freguento in the 
vocabulary of their text, and found only the definitions ‘‘crowd, 
people, inhabit, frequent”—only one of which was a verb to their 
way of thinking; hence the error. In this instance, as in many, the 
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vocabulary was defective; but, vocabularies and lexicons being 
what they are, I try to inculcate in students the revolutionary 
idea that they can often find for themselves a more appropriate 
word for a given context than any in the book. Many meaningless 
renderings are the result of failure to realize that, since the original 
is sensible, the translation must also be sensible; this defect must 
be corrected so often that the teacher is prone to let it pass; but 
meaningless English should never be tolerated, any more than 
English with an utterly incorrect meaning. In translating Orpheus’ 
appeal to Pluto (Met. x, 23), a student rendered Causa viae est 
coniunx as ““The cause of the way is my wife’; when asked what 
that meant, she said, “Why, I don’t know” as if surprised that it 
should mean anything. “My reason for coming,” volunteered by 
a second student, evoked from the first one the objection that 
“ya doesn’t mean ‘coming’ ”’; but this class is gradually and not 
too technically being taught that a word which, having multiple 
senses, is not a unit of sense in Latin may correspond to any 
sensible unit in English which fits the sense as conditioned by the 
context. 

Adequate knowledge of the sensible units of Latin or of any 
other foreign language can, of course, be attained only by ex- 
tensive and comprehending reading and other use of the language. 
But it is toward this end that the notes in textbooks and the in- 
struction in classrooms should be explicitly directed. For the most 
part, I find that notes, since the editors do not recognize the 
theoretical considerations involved, are of very little help on just 
these points. Where a word is employed with unusual sense, or 
where a complex unit is introduced (including many so-called 
idioms), an editor generally gives a free translation of the phrase, 
which the poor student promptly forgets, and the “good”’ student 
memorizes for that particular passage. Exceptions to these general 
strictures, following two diverse methods, are the Shorey and 
Laing Horace,’ which by copious literary parallels succeeds in 
revealing the sense of some of Horace’s affective units, and the 


§ Paul Shorey and G. J. Laing, Horace, Odes and Epodes, revised ed.: Chicago, San- 
born (1919). 
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Mostellaria and Pseudolus of Plautus, edited by Sturtevant® and 
collaborators, which give such concrete aids concerning the appro- 
priate mode of symbolization called for by colloquial Latin as the 
following: (Ps. 139) “harpaga, “swipe”; a slang word from Greek 
harpax, ‘robber’ ”’ (followed by a cross-reference for Greek slang 
in Plautus); (Ps. 150) “malo: the neuter of this adjective, as used 
by and to slaves, means ‘punishment’.” But compare the weak- 
ness of such a note as the following,” which, so far from giving per- 
manent assistance, actually conveys the wrong sense: (Orpheus 
addressing Pluto, Met. x, 37) “pro munere poscimus usum, ‘instead 
of a gift ask (only) her dear companionship’; he (sc. the author) 
implies that Eurydice will still belong to the gods below, and that 
she is to be his for a time only (i.e. until she has lived out her 
life).”” The implication is correct, but why “dear companionship”’ 
for usum? This word in antithesis to munere is obviously a transfer 
from the commercial sense, and could only be rendered “‘a loan 
instead of a gift”; but the vocabulary does not offer this word 
nor any suitable equivalent. 

The incorrect identification of English units with those em- 
ployed in the foreign tongue involves in some cases inadequate 
knowledge both of one’s own language and of the foreign language. 
A few common types may be noticed and related to the theory 
offered above. That these difficulties are not peculiar to students, 
but are common also in published translations, is easily demon- 
strable, as will appear in a few of the ensuing examples. 

First, that commonest of all non-grammatical errors in the class- 
room, selection of the wrong English word from a list of meanings, 
is generally due to failure to recognize that the foreign word of 
multiple sense is restricted to a sensible unit by something in the 
immediate context. For example, in Terence (Adelphoe 126 f.), the 
uncle says to the father, Natura tu ille pater es, consiliis ego. 
Consiliis in student translations became “by guidance” or “by 


*E. H. Sturtevant, T. Macci Plauti Mostellaria: New Haven, Yale Univ. Press 
(1925); (with collaborators), T. Macci Plauti Pseudolus: New Haven, Yale Univ. Press 
(1932). 

10 Greenough, Kittredge, and Jenkins, Virgil and Other Latin Poets: Boston, Ginn 
(1930), Notes, p. 205. 
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reason of plans.” But some of the editors are no better; Marriott’s" 
note on the point reads: “ ‘by (my plans for him, i.e.) the course 
I follow with regard to him.’ Here ‘by affection’ is suggested by the 
context.”’ The context, however, gives a better clue in the position 
and antithesis of natura, which shows that the sense is, ‘“You are 
his father by nature, but I am his father by choice.” 

Second as a source of mistranslations is the failure to apprehend 
a complex sensible unit as such. I once told a class four times in 
one hour that bene facere in most contexts does not mean “‘to do 
well’’ but “to be kind (to someone)” or “‘to do (one) a favor’’; thus 
it is one unit, not two. Many such units are taught as idioms in 
elementary textbooks; but the fact that gratiam habere, ‘‘to be 
grateful,” and gratias agere, ‘to thank,” are well known units did 
not save two recent translators of Seneca’s A pocolocyntosis from 
mistaking gratiam referre; Rouse” renders hanc mihi gratiam ret- 
tulit ut (A poc. x) by “has done me the favor of,’”’ while Graves" 
in his generally excellent translation turns it “has done me the 
kindness to”; it should be “has shown his gratitude to me by.” 

The use of coordinate words forming one unit is extremely com- 
mon in Latin, and is often indicated in the notes as hendiadys, 
thus Cicero’s haec ... oratio et facultas (Arch. v1) means “my 
facility in speaking.”’ But there is another usage of this sort equally 
common, especially in Cicero, in which two nearly synonymous 
words are connected by and, often to the despair of translators, 
who are reduced to tautology in, for example, fructus . . . con- 
dendi ac reponendi (N.D. 1, 156) “of storing up and laying away 
crops.” In this case and in many (though not all) others, I think 
we have just one unit in the two verbs, which should accordingly 
be rendered by one English verb; Cicero uses both because either 
alone might be ambiguous, having multiple sense; this is analogous 
to such an English unit as “will and testament” where the col- 
location limits to oue sense each word and also the phrase. 

If these difficulties occur in units of conceptual sense, they are 


1 W. B. Marriott, The Adelphi of Terence: London, Oxford, Rivingtons (1863). 

12 W. H. D. Rouse, translation of Seneca’s A pocolocyntosis, appended to the Petronius 
of the Loeb Classical Library. 

13 Robert Graves, translation of Seneca’s A pocolocyntosis, in Claudius the God: New 
York, Smith and Haas (1935), 566-582. 
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multiplied when we approach affective sense, for sometimes the 
translator does not even recognize the affective quality. As an 
example of undertranslation I cite Rouse (Apoc. vim): festivis- 
simam omnium puellarum: ‘a most charming girl’; here Graves 
catches the sense of omnium when he reads it ‘“‘the most delightful 
girl in the world.” One could easily devote an entire paper to this 
point alone. I merely mention here the pitfalls of figurative lan- 
guage. In regard to modes of symbolization, I shall give one 
example of how the same symbol may have different affective 
sense and consequently different translation according to its em- 
ployment in formal, colloquial, or other special language. After 
spending half a semester teaching a class that hercule, pol, and 
similar denatured oaths in comedy should be translated not “By 
Hercules,” “By Pollux,’”’ because these terms convey no affective 
sense whatever in current English, but ‘“‘Gosh!’’ or whatever mild 
expletive seems suitable to the character of the speaker, I had the 
amusing experience of hearing Caesar’s letter to his agents in 
Rome (Cicero, Ad. Alt. rx, 7c) which begins Gaudeo mehercule, 
“I am truly delighted that,” turned into “By Golly, I’m glad 
that.” 

I have been asked how I propose to remedy these difficulties of 
translators, and how the sensible unit may be applied to classroom 
instruction. I have tried to anticipate the latter question in some 
of the instances cited above from my own classes; but I freely 
confess that I have no solution for all problems. Since the in- 
structor must in any case supplement in class the student’s prep- 
aration, he should base his instruction upon a theory that ac- 
counts for the student’s errors; and should show how to select the 
right English unit by referring to the context, by noticing com- 
plex units, and by considering the affective equivalence of English 
units with Latin. Furthermore, composition courses and transla- 
tion courses should whenever possible be correlated, as it is only 
by working from both ends that equivalence in sense between two 
tongues can really be learned. For instance, the student who knows 
how to render ‘Matters of great importance are at stake’ by 
Magnae res aguntur will scarcely give so weak a rendering of Mea 
res agitur (A poc. Ix) as Rouse’s “I make a point of the matter,” 
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which is conceptually wrong sense as well as affectively inade- 
quate. Graves here is better: “I am personally concerned in this 
matter,’’ but I should prefer “It’s my own interest that’s at stake” 
as showing both the usual unit sense of rem agi in combination 
and also the emphasis on mea as the unusual word in the colloca- 
tion. 

Ultimately we shall want editions with fuller and more conscious 
notes on equivalence in sense; and perhaps also new lexicons“ 
listing more complex units and more information about units con- 
ditioned by context. Meanwhile, I do believe that students can 
gradually—not line upon line but unit upon unit—be taught to 
realize that they should translate not words but sense. 

4 Such a lexicon would fit in with Stern’s desideratum (op. cit., 3): “What a semasi- 


ologist would wish to see... is dictionaries arranged on the principle of Roget’s 
Thesaurus, with statements as to the origin of every meaning of each given word.” 











THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS OF 
LATIN FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Witi1am B. AsPINWALL 
President, State Teachers College 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Interest is expressed from time to time in the preparationof high- 
school teachers of Latin. In the opinion of certain superintendents 
and other employers of teachers, there is a wide variation in this 
preparation. In some cases it is entirely adequate, but there does 
not appear to be any accepted standard. At the State Teachers 
College at Worcester, Massachusetts, there has been worked out a 
course designed to meet this need, and it has been suggested by a 
member of the Classical Association of New England that it might 
be of interest to the readers of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL to know 
what has been undertaken in one teacher-training institution to 
provide this training. 

We entered the field of training teachers for secondary schools 
ten years ago, and have striven earnestly to make the preparation 
adequate to the needs. In determining the character and extent of 
the preparation needed, we were influenced neither by the require- 
ments for certification of teachers provided by a state department 
of education, since Massachusetts does not have such a law,! nor 
by the requirements of accrediting associations, but by the opin- 
ions and standards of the teachers in secondary schools. Basing 
our judgment on the study of the deliberations of secondary school 
teachers, we set the standard for a major study in all the six fields 

1 It is, I believe, fair to state in passing, that although there is no state certification 
law, the local standards, either definitely prescribed or tacitly understood, and made 
the basis for the selection of teachers, are such that throughout the State as a whole 
it is usually agreed that from 80 to 90 per cent of the teachers are graduates of four-year 


liberal arts colleges, or of four-year teachers colleges, or of two-year and three-year 
normal schools. 
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in which we undertook the preparation of teachers for secondary 
schools at not less than twenty-four semester hours of study, taken 
throughout the four years, with student-teaching additional. For 
the preparation for teaching Latin, we have included in addition 
ancient history (six semester-hours) and Roman literature in Eng- 
lish translation (three semester-hours), making thirty-three se- 
‘mester-hours of work required in this field. 

Admission to these college courses was furthermore condi- 
tioned upon the satisfactory completion of the usual high-school 
study of the particular subject elected. We did not find that the 
secondary-school teachers in every field had made recommenda- 
tions to this effect, either as to the previous high-school work or the 
character and extent of the college work. We concluded, however, 
that we could not go far wrong if we required in all fields the full 
four years of study in college, since that was accepted as the 
standard, or possibly the ideal, by some groups of secondary-school 
teachers. 

Although it was our first judgment that the most obvious pre- 
requisite for the college study of Latin should be four years of 
high-school study, we found by investigation that many outstand- 
ing colleges of liberal arts require only three years of high-school 
Latin for admission to the study of college courses in Latin. We 
therefore modified our judgment and somewhat reluctantly 
changed our requirement to three years, although still recom- 
mending four years to those who would major in Latin. This re- 
quirement is in force at present, and we are willing to admit to 
college Latin courses students who have had only three years 
rather than four years of Latin. It is gratifying to note, however, 
that only rarely has any student entered this field of preparation 
with less than four years of high-school study. It is apparent that 
students who are ambitious to teach Latin have made up their 
minds to prepare themselves for this work while still students in 
the high school, and have uniformly desired not to omit anything 
in preparing themselves adequately that will enhance their pros- 
pects for success as teachers. Furthermore, it has been our con- 
stant observation that those who have liked Latin sufficiently to 
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take it for four years in the high school, and more particularly to 
continue its study in college, have been students of high standing 
and ambitious to attain excellence in scholarship. 

To provide, therefore, for these Latin students who are pros- 
pective teachers of Latin, a program of college courses covering 
four years of study is offered. This program comprehends: (1) 
courses in translation into English and reading in Latin through 
the four years; (2) composition or writing in Latin; (3) ancient 
history; (4) review of high-school Latin courses; (5) study of the 
teaching of Latin; (6) actual student-teaching of Latin under 
supervision; (7) membership in a Latin club; (8) assembly exer- 
cises based upon Latin studies. In this paper I shall briefly outline 
the work done in these different lines. 


1. TRANSLATION AND THE STUDY OF LATIN WRITERS 


The emphasis in this work is upon the ability to read and com- 
prehend the Latin as a medium of expression in language. Transla- 
tion into English is not the chief aim—in fact in our judgment not 
the most valuable aim; but translation is disciplinary in its train- 
ing for accuracy and definitenes:; of thinking and expression, and 
it is an index of comprehension, especially if there is much practice 
in sight work. But the ability to read the Latin text without trans- 
lation and at the same time to comprehend the full meaning is a 
larger aim and is held constantly before the student because it 
has a finer cultural value. By wide reading there is developed a 
knowledge and an appreciation of Latin literature, both prose and 
poetry, which is made keener by constant reference to its relation 
to, and influence upon, English literature, and its debt to the 
literature and culture of Greece. The student is also enabled to 
gain an acquaintance with many significant phases of Roman 
life, both public and private, including the Roman theater and 
its growth, social customs and attitudes, forms of expression 
peculiar to the Roman mind and characteristic of the different 
types of Latin literature. The range of literature read and of au- 
thors studied is as follows: In the first year selections are read from 
Cicero’s philosophical works, Martial’s epigrams, and a number 
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of Roman poets and prose writers. Cicero and Martial offer an 
excellent opportunity to develop ability to read and comprehend 
both prose and poetry. The selections from other poets and prose 
writers acquaint the student with significant phases of Roman life 
and thought. In the second year, selections are read from the odes 
and epodes of Horace, the lyrics and elegiacs of Catullus, and the 
letters of Cicero. In the third year, selections are read from the 
satires and epistles of Horace, the satires of Juvenal, the Lives of 
Suetonius, and the letters of Pliny. These readings are used as 
source material for a study of Roman society in the early days of 
the Empire. In the fourth year, several comedies of Plautus and 
Terence are read. In addition, an elective course, conducted on a 
seminar basis, includes extensive reading in translation of Roman 
writers not read already in the original. 


2. LATIN COMPOSITION OR WRITING IN LATIN 


The reading of Latin literature does much to increase the under- 
standing of inflections, syntax, style, and the characteristic Latin 
mode of expression. But composition, by which is commonly 
meant translation of English into Latin, goes farther by develop- 
ing the ability to transfer thought from one form of idiom familiar 
to the student to another not so well known. It is a most valuable 
training and is made a part of the work each year during the 
course, often as a distinct exercise, more frequently along with the 
study of an author and the reading of his works. It is essential to a 
sympathetic understanding of the Latin language and to success 
in teaching high-school pupils to know Latin. 

A different type of exercise, a step higher in quality and value, 
which is also made a distinct objective of this kind of study is 
writing in Latin. By this we do not mean translation of English 
into Latin, but rather the expression of thought directly in the 
Latin language without the medium of English. The ability to do 
this entails a superior knowledge of the language and a skill in the 
use of it, that go far toward proving a student’s mastery of the 
medium. We believe that a high degree of proficiency in this phase 
of Latin study is an exceptionally valuable asset to the Latin 
teacher. 
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3. ANCIENT History 


In addition to the major Latin courses, all students preparing 
to teach Latin are required to take a six-semester-hour course in 
Ancient history. It is a study of the civilization of ancient times 
and comprehends the institutions, the religion, art, industry, the 
private and public lives of the people. It emphasizes the value of 
Roman life and institutions, and helps students to understand the 
contributions made by the Roman people to modern civilization. 
It is supplemented by the study of the authors read in the Latin 
courses, by a further study of subject-matter of Latin literature, 
and by the individual research of the students in both the Latin 
and history courses. This emphasis is made because it is agreed 
that the Latin teacher needs a very thorough knowledge of Ro- 
man history and civilization as an adequate background to the 
successful teaching of Latin. In addition to this course in history, 
the course in Roman literature in English translation, elective in 
the fourth year, and taken by all students who major in Latin, is 
a valuable supplementary course, enabling students to do wide 
reading in the Roman historians. 


4. Review or HicH-ScHoort LATIN CouRSES 


The time given to the college Latin courses does not permit an 
extended review of the subject-matter covered in the high-school 
Latin courses; but it is important to devote some time to it, and 
much can be accomplished in a relatively short time if taken in the 
fourth year, as in our course. The student is equipped to do very 
efficient work in the time allowed. He is more mature; has had by 
this time a very extended acquaintance with the Latin language 
and literature; understands the significance of its study and the 
chief difficulties of the student; is able to grasp the teaching prob- 
lems involved, and gains a wholly new insight into the study of 
Latin both for the high-school student and for himself as a teacher. 
There is opportunity for demonstration and free discussion, lead- 
ing to an evaluation of methods and a more comprehensive grasp 
of subject-matter. It is a worth-while part of the preparation, and 
the time given to it is well spent. 
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5. StuDY OF THE TEACHING OF LATIN 


Immediately preceding the period of student-teaching, special 
attention is given to the study of the teaching of Latin. However 
important may be the mastery of the Latin language—and we 
believe that a thorough knowledge of subject-matter is absolutely 
essential—nevertheless it is our conviction that it is not enough, 
but that there should be also an understanding of psychology and 
the laws of learning; a study of the scope, organization, and con- 
tent of high-school courses in Latin, and of methods of teaching, 
including lesson planning; a presentation and treatment of several 
types of lessons, and the use of illustrative materials, and a knowl- 
edge of textbooks and reference books. This training is designed to 
develop an ability to analyze the problems and procedures of the 
classroom; to apply sound principles to their solution; to recognize 
the most effective ways of dealing with them; and to provide an 
understanding of the teachers’ task upon which teaching skill may 
be successfully built. 


6. STUDENT-TEACHING UNDER SUPERVISION 


Opportunity is afforded in our course for the student to teach 
Latin in the public schools. For sixty years we have had an ar- 
rangement with the school authorities of the city of Worcester 
whereby our students have this privilege of practice-teaching. 
They teach under the instruction and general direction of our own 
supervisors, and are given full charge of classes for daily teaching 
throughout a period of nine weeks in each of the junior and senior 
years. By frequent observation of their teaching, by directing the 
making of lesson plans, examining the written work, and having 
frequent individual conferences for criticism with the student- 
teachers, our supervisors are able to give them valuable training, 
and to promote the development of their teaching ability. Their 
scholarship is tested; they gain a new understanding of the sub- 
ject-matter and how to organize and present it; they get the 
teacher’s point of view, and an appreciation of the value of good 
methods of teaching; they come to understand the problems of 
management of pupils, and the need of maintaining attention and 
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interest. In our judgment this experience of student-teaching is of 
incalculable value to students preparing to teach Latin. 


7. MEMBERSHIP IN A LATIN CLUB 


The organization of the Latin students into a club was origi- 
nally a student enterprise, and its activities have been, and are 
now, wholly an expression of their own enthusiasm. They hold 
monthly meetings and devote themselves to an extra-curricular 
and voluntary study of Latin that contributes not only to their 
knowledge and appreciation of the language but also to their 
efficiency in handling the subject-matter as teachers. 

Their programs include: reading and reporting upon the articles 
printed in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL and other periodicals; presenta- 
tion of papers on the lives and works of authors; on educational 
problems in relation to the teaching of Latin; on the contributions 
of certain Latin writers to definite periods or writers of English 
literature; also dramatizations of scenes from Latin plays; read- 
ing of translations by students, such as the translation into 
English verse of poems of Horace; study of costumes and manners; 
conduct of social affairs and meals after the Roman fashion; and 
conversations in Latin. These exercises work toward more sympa- 
thetic understanding and better appreciation of the Latin language 
and of Roman civilization. They combine to give a greater feeling 
of knowledge and mastery. 


9. ASSEMBLY EXERCISES BASED ON LATIN STUDIES 


Much practice is given to our students in speaking from the 
platform before the entire student body. It is an exercise that af- 
fords a valuable training in precision, ease, and effectiveness in 
speech. Thus the Latin students, equally with the students in 
other fields, have their chance to present exercises or programs. 
Many of the activities and discussions of their Latin Club offer 
material of interest to others than club members, and are repeated 
in the school assemblies for the other students. Not only the 
reading of papers, but dramatizations and panel discussions, the 
observation of anniversaries, dialogues, discussions with maps and 
charts and other illustrative materials,—all these have a place 
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in these programs. The value of this training is very great and is 
greatly appreciated by the students themselves. There is always 
more material available for programs of this type than the time 
allowed will permit to be utilized. 

From this brief description of the preparation in Latin, it is 
possible to gain a clear idea of its extent and character. The only 
thing important to add is the fact that the work is conducted by a 
teacher familiar with, and interested in, the problems of high- 
school teaching, who is also an enthusiastic Latinist. In such ex- 
pert hands all the courses are presented with the needs of the pro- 
spective Latin teacher constantly in mind. All knowledge about 
Roman life and the Latin language that is pertinent to the train- 
ing of high-school pupils finds a place in the class discussions, and 
his own love for the subject is transmitted almost undiminished 
to those whose training he directs. 
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THE GENEALOGY OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN 


By ALBERT Rapp 
University of Nebraska 


There is a type of the comic which can perhaps best be defined 
by naming its most famous modern representative. It consists of 
extravagant and impossible exaggeration, and is best known in 
modern literature through the tales of Baron Munchausen. 

In this class the speaker is generally represented as a great liar 
who tells all manner of amazing stories of things that he has seen 
or done. The inventions should be ingenious, if the caliber of the 
humor resulting is to be very high. They should be ‘‘palmed off” 
as actual truth, or much of the effect will be lost. 

In Western literature the earliest important example of this 
type is the story of his adventures that Odysseus tells to the 
Phaeacians. I think that it has never been sufficiently observed 
that practically all the really impossible tales Homer has care- 
fully put in the mouth of that greatest of his liars, Odysseus; 
and that, therefore, the hero of the Odyssey may well be consid- 
ered as, among other things, a Homeric Baron Munchausen. 

In connection with this it may be recalled with what royal 
courtesy the good king Alcinous addressed to his guest the few 
words which said, in effect: “Odysseus, you’re not much of a liar. 
... But, still, you are interesting. So please tell us some more.”’ 
The actual words of the king, in the gently ironic phrases of a 
cultured sovereign, were: 

Odysseus, in no wise do we deem thee, we that look on thee, to be a knave ora 
cheat, even as the dark earth rears many such broadcast, fashioning lies 
whence none can even see his way therein. But beauty crowns thy words, 


and wisdom is within thee; and thy tale, as when a minstrel sings, thou hast 
told with skill, the weary woes of all the Argives and of thine own self... .* 


1 Od. x1, 363-369. Translation of Butcher and Lang. 
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Alcinous, in any case, did not take the tales seriously, however 
much Odysseus, with an intuitive knowledge of the requirements 
of story-telling, may have told them with a straight face. But his 
straight face, if it did not dupe the wise king, has found much 
greater gullibility in his modern audience; and so another impor- 
tant strain of Homeric humor is lost on the way. 

Thus, the wondrous tales which Odysseus told to the Phaea- 
cians are best taken, it seems to me, as deliberate exaggeration 
and braggadocio on the part of a worldly-wise traveler; and not 
as Homer’s record of his hero’s adventures. They are thus first in 
a long line of humor which derives from a grotesque imagination. 

Subsequently the Greek historians appeared, employing Homer 
as their model in many respects. But in nothing is their source in 
Homer clearer than in the fact that, besides their interest in the 
progress of a set of events, chiefly military (the Jliad), they are 
inordinately interested in giving accounts of strange people and 
strange customs, and in reporting the most weird and unbelievable 
tales (the Odyssey). 

Ctesias, for example, tells us? that there existed in Libya a 
people called Dxidrodes, “shade-feet.”” To protect themselves from 
the fearful heat they would recline on their backs, and hold in the 
air as parasols their immense webbed feet; hence their name. They 
are later mentioned again by Aristophanes;’ and here the scholiast 
says that they were four-footed, walked on three feet, and held 
the fourth one up as a sunshade. They are finally included in 
Pliny’s Natural History, where they are described as having a 
single leg, which they use alternately as a leaping pole and as a 
sunshade. 

But the interesting inventions of the 6/5th century historian Cte- 
sias are vastly improved upon in the course of time by the historian 
Megasthenes, 5/4th century, ambassador to India, and writer of 
a historical treatise on that country, unfortunately almost entirely 
lost. In India, if we may trust Megasthenes, there resides a race 
of people called ’Evwroxoirns, ‘“ear-sleepers.’”’ These have ears so 
long that they extend to their feet, and so large that they sleep 


? Frag. 89; ed. Carl Miiller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum: Paris, Didot (1844- 
1848). * Av. 1553. ‘ vi, 23. 
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in them as though they were blankets. But these ears are also 
useful during waking hours, when they can be employed to root 
up trees.® 

And India has other wonders, too, among which are ants as 
large as foxes, that mine gold; if the natives appear, these proceed 
to pursue and exterminate both the natives and their beasts;* not 
to mention winged serpents that fly by night and drop poisonous 
urine on the heads of anyone below;’ and serpents which swallow 
whole bulls, horns and all;* and, of course, that large host of 
marvels which must remain forever unhymned for us, because of 
the loss of this great historical work. 

Even the “Father of History”’ may be suspected of an occasional 
twinkle at the expense of his brain-child; as, for example, when he 
too tells the story of the ants “not so big as dogs but bigger than 
foxes” that mine gold for the Indians;* or the headless men that 
have eyes in their breasts.!° In such cases, however, it may be ob- 
served that with a “‘they say” or “‘the Libyans tell’ he lets it be 
known that he himself is not to be held accountable for the story. 

It was chiefly in order to burlesque the strange and marvelous 
tales of these historians that Lucian decided to write his satirical 
True History. And it, in its turn, is generally conceded to be 
the great source of much of the grotesque in modern literature, 
notably in Gulliver’s Travels and the Adventures of Baron Mun- 
chausen. 

Lucian begins his True History by saying that he is going to 
tell all kinds of lies, and that everything in his story will be a 
parody of some author before him. I would cite them by name, he 
continues, were it not that you yourselves will recognize them. 
But just to be certain he does proceed to name two, Ctesias, who 
wrote on India, and Iambulus, both historians. Their guide and 
instructor in this type of charlatanry, he next observes, is Homer’s 
Odysseus, who tells Alcinous and his court about winds in bond- 

5 Megasthenes ap. Strabo xv, 1,57. 
6 Thid., xv, 1, 44. 

7 Fr. 10, 12, ed. Carl Miiller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum: Paris, Didot (1844- 

1848); also Strabo xv, 37; Aelian, De Natura Animalium xv1, 41. 


8 Megasthenes a. Pliny, N.H., vim, 36; cf. Aelian, N.A., xvt, 22. 
® Herodotus mm, 102. 10 Td., tv, 191. 
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age and one-eyed men; and it is clear that Lucian recognized this 
episode in the Odyssey to be the literary father of the wonder 
tales of the historians. 

With this introduction, Lucian gives an account of his own mi- 
raculous adventures, including descriptions of rivers of wine, a trip 
to the moon, life within the belly of a huge whale, and a picture of 
every sort of strange and impossible races of man. Considering his 
own statement that everything is a parody, together with the fact 
that very few details of it can actually be traced to any known 
passage of any ancient author, it must be said that the True 
History gives us, among other things, some notion of how small 
a proportion of these miraculous stories is the share which is 
extant. But chiefly, it seems to me, this work is important as a 
recognition on the part of the Syrian satirist of the truth that a 
Baron-Munchausen-like love of the grotesque and exaggeration 
was an important strain in the Greek make-up, even if out of place 
in a historian. 

Finally, one last important source of this sort of humor in Greek 
literature might be mentioned, the Palatine Anthology, particularly 
the eleventh book (convivial and satirical epigrams). In these it 
takes the shape, chiefly, of caricature of physical appearances—of 
men who are extremely tall, or short, or heavy, or thin. 

One epigram, for example, tells us of Timomachus, for whom 
there was plenty of room in his house whenever he wished to lie 
on the floor, but if ever he wanted to stand up his slaves had to 
bore a hole in the roof;" another, of one Stratonicus, who tried to 
hang himself on a spear of wheat, but who was so light that he 
merely blew around and around even when there was no wind.” 

But it was when it came to describing noses that the writers of 
these epigrams really outdid themselves. Of Nicon, for example, 
we are told that whenever you saw his nose you could rest assured 
that he himself would be along pretty soon; but that if you wished 
to have a good look at him you would do best to get up on a tall 
hill.“ Then there was Proclus, who never said ‘God bless you”’ 
when he sneezed, because he couldn’t hear out that far.“ Another 


11 xq, 87. 12 x1, 91. 13 x1, 406. M4 x1, 268. 
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used his nose as a fishing-rod,” as a fire-escape when a house was 
burning,” and severally as a hoe, a trumpet, a sickle, an anchor, 
a plough, etc.!” 

Thus, through a period of approximately one thousand years, 
and in four widely different literary forms, there comes to us 
decided evidence of a keen love of the humor of hyperbole, of 
overstatement, of grotesque exaggeration on the part of the an- 
cient Greek. No such characteristic can be said to have marked 
the Roman temperament. And in modern times this class of the 
comic is generally referred to as particularly American, although 
to what degree such a statement is true is still an open question. 


1% xT, 199, 16 x1, 200. 17 x7, 203. 











LATIN AND THE NEW CURRICULUM 


By MILpRED DEAN 
Roosevelt High School, Washington, D. C. 


The world of the Latin teacher is topsy-turvy, because in pu- 
pils there is no grammar to build upon, no ability to memorize, no 
technique of a recitation in the old sense of the word. We do our 
most valiant work, and find that our students have not known 
what we were trying to do. We feel as if we were battling shadows 
that elude us. A spirit creeps into our classes that we cannot ac- 
count for. All this happens in spite of our utmost efforts. What 
wonder that a commissioner of education in an eastern state said 
he had been asked if teaching Latin soured the disposition? The 
Latin teachers of more than one state are on edge. We need to 
comfort and reassure each other; taking counsel together and ex- 
changing ideas worked out is the beginning of the answer. 

In the “new curriculum” everything is to be based upon, and to 
grow out of, the needs of the pupils to be educated. Nor must we 
interpret this word ‘“‘needs” according to our own ideas, but use 
the commonly current explanation of the term, if we are to adjust 
our subject to the new school. Educators say that the “‘needs’’ of 
the children are: first, to be able to live and work with others 
successfully and happily; second, to gain a growing responsibility 
for the welfare of the group (that is, to progress towards good 
citizenship); and third, to learn to be healthy mentally, morally, 
and physically. 

The modern languages as well as Latin are being daily rejected 
for this new curriculum because they are not organized and 
taught so as consciously to further these ends. Many of the writers 
who rule the educational world today say bluntly that foreign 
language should be dropped immediately because it is not based 
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on the real needs of childhood and cannot be taught “purpose- 
fully,” that is with the co-operation of the pupil as he looks ahead 
and plans to attack what it is necessary to learn. But surely there 
is some mistake here. What poor masters of their own language 
are they who have never studied any other! The power to grasp 
ideas and to express them freely cannot be so lightly tossed out of 
the curriculum. Let us who know and love the stark simplicity of 
one foreign tongue, its exactness, its vividness in narrative, its 
logic, and above all its glorious periodic sentences, study our as- 
sets and deploy our reserves into new columns for a strategic 
offensive. 

Let us begin with our elementary semester and list the language 
needs of the thirteen-year-old who comes into our ninth grade 
Latin class. What are the things for which he is consciously reach- 
ing? What are the things needed in his development of which he 
is probably unconscious at the moment, but which it is the 
teacher’s duty to make him realize? (1) He wants to look at a 
Latin sentence and see meaning in it; (2) he wants to say some- 
thing in a new language and feel smart in so doing; (3) he likes 
being astonished that he sees now exactly what “pompous” and 
“decimate”’ and “p.m.” mean; (4) he knows that there are mottoes 
and dates on buildings which he will be able to read when he has 
studied Latin; (5) he enjoys wondering over the greatness of the 
Romans while he looks at the map and ponders their place in the 
world; (6) he does not know that he has lazy lip- , cheek- , and ton- 
gue-muscles and that he has kept somechildish habits of enunciation 
that he should drill out of himself; (7) he does not know that a 
sentence in any language in the hands of a master is a powerful and 
flexible weapon, or a beautiful and persuasive instrument, and that 
mastery is acquired only by thought and practice. 

It becomes plain at once to the teacher who is facing the truth 
unwaveringly that the assignment of the first declension to be 
memorized the first (or even the tenth) night of study does not 
meet any of these ideas of the pupil; nor does it offer even an 
approach to the two ideas of his future growth that still lie in the 
teacher’s mind, not yet revealed to the child. Add to this that he 
is entirely without knowledge of such grammatical germs as sub- 
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ject, object, case, possession, that he does now know the meaning 
of the word “memorize’”—that in fact he has been told that 
memorizing is wasted time and mistaken effort. When we consider 
all these things, we see that our methods of even a decade ago 
must go into the discard. 

Yet the beginning of our task of thinking is exactly at this 
threshold. Logically and persistently, without compromising with 
our former prejudices and preoccupations, we must build our class 
programs, steering carefully toward what ought to be accom- 
plished through what can be accomplished, while wholesome in- 
terest fosters hard work and genuine progress, while companion- 
ship in the adventure of getting ideas and learning the machinery 
of the sentence moves the class along into conscious command over 
cases and tenses, and finally over the sentence. The amazing slow- 
ness with which those first weeks can be accomplished reveals the 
remoteness of the pupil from any sense of language. One thing 
only can we count on as his capital of knowledge, and that is the 
fact that a period closes a whole idea. That a verb is necessary in 
such a unit as an idea, or that words are of different sorts are facts 
entirely outside the pupil’s world. Only a teacher of beginning 
Latin who has faced the truth with unflinching determination 
knows what an abyss of ignorance of language is bridged over dur- 
ing those first weeks. 

But to come to practical measures in the classroom, just how are 
we to work these “needs” into our forty-five minutes? The first step 
is a desperate resolution on the teacher’s part that she will break 
her habit of “assigning” lists and forms and paradigms to be 
“memorized” day by day.' The students do not know what 
“‘memorize”’ means, as we have said before; and worse than that 
they will forget before evening what this is they are trying to 
memorize. Remember that the word ‘“‘noun” is an utter stranger 
to their ears, that they cannot tell a verb when they see one. Here 
lies the real reason for the “functional approach” of which there 


1 Please do not think that this means that pupils do not have to learn their de- 
clensions and conjugations. But when these forms are learned after the pupils know 
what they are dealing with, and how to manage them from either language to the other, 
the Latin class takes on a totally different complexion. 
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has been much discussion. If we begin with sentences, Latin in 
action as it were, the pupils within a few days feel perfectly con- 
fident and happy to pick out the “action word”’ and show the end- 
ing that tells who does the action. They are also glad to make 
“action words” of their favorite verbs for their classmates to 
translate. 

Having abandoned the outworn formula “memorize tonight, 
recite tomorrow” by which we ourselves were raised, the teacher 
is ready to translate the list of “needs” into a class program. Let 
us use as an illustration the need for improved enunciation. This 
can be met only by daily practice in using speech organs that have 
never been fully developed, by loosening up the tight hinges of the 
jaw, by getting the upper and lower front teeth far apart, by 
gathering stiff lips into a fine “o” or ‘“‘oo,” by making the tongue 
bend daintily to a “‘t” or a “d.” But shall we begin with some 
rules for correct pronunciation? Perish the thought! We can be- 
gin with greetings in Latin and the natural openings of friendly 
conversations. The pupils are pleased and interested; they learn 
their simple responses—incidentally storing up some other facts, 
too, that will fit in remarkably well later on. Before two days are 
past, the teacher is showing them how their pronunciation can be 
clarified. ‘““Bene vitam agimus, gratias; quid agis tu?’’ they say 
in reply to her salutation. ‘‘Vi-i-itam,” the teacher corrects, “pull 
your lips tight back against your teeth and make the 7 in ‘ma- 
chine.’ That 7 is a very important sound, and the most abused one 
in French. Americans usually mispronounce it. When you pro- 
nounce your Latin carefully, you are learning many of the sounds 
of the other European languages.’’ Another day a neighborhood 
flaw in pronunciation is the text for working those sluggish speech 
muscles. On another occasion a radio audition is held for grown- 
ups, and the teacher will wonder aloud in class who is preparing 
in high school today to be the news commentator of year after 
next. A president cannot hold fireside chats with the nation unless 
his accent is so clear and simple (as well as correct) that all parts 
of the country will listen to him willingly. Who can say what part 
of the success of W. C. Fields, the comedian, is due to his exquisite 
enunciation? He never lets you lose a word. 
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Reading is taught in the elementary schools today by the 
“silent method,” which leaves a strange timidity about pro- 
nouncing even familiar English words. Yet there is no disability of 
personality more depressing than that of fearing to speak. If we 
take this need of our pupils and weave the cure for it in and out 
like a fine braid in our class work, always presenting the ad- 
vantages gained from attention to speech, its importance in practi- 
cally any career, we shall be doing a service to our pupils which 
they will soon begin to understand and appreciate. At this stage, 
when they realize the importance of this work, they are truly work- 
ing “purposefully,” for they see what is to be gained, and they are 
acting creatively for their own equipment for life. The fruits of this 
attention to pronunciation are in evidence all through our Latin 
course; the children want to feel the language on their lips; their 
ears are sharpened to listen to each other; they want to compose 
. little dialogues to speak before the class. Chorus reading in our 
Vergil classes has taken the place of the reading of stumbling in- 
dividuals, and some Americans are glimpsing the “ocean roll of 
rhythm.” 

But the logical mind of the Latin teacher has by this time dis- 
covered that this paper has skipped from the statement of ‘‘needs”’ 
as the educators put them today, over to “language needs” with 
which we are concerned. Let us go back to the needs as stated by 
educators, who are the people with whom we are to reckon if we 
are to remain in the curriculum. What these men say is that the 
school must every day give the child: (1) practice in living and 
working happily with others, (2) an opportunity to grow in re- 
sponsibility so that he gets the idea of citizenship, and (3) a chance 
to learn to be mentally, morally, and physically healthy. Unless 
the Latin teachers of the country can make these objectives their 
own, and strive every day to find ways to manage classes that will 
make these the real guiding principles of our work, we shall not 
be able to keep the Latin language in the curriculum. These are 
the ideas that will help us renounce ‘‘memorize-recite.”’ But the 
alteration in our old procedure caused by adopting these new prin- 
ciples is so great that it amounts to a complete revolution. The 
first step, of course, consists in believing in these ideals ourselves. 
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What practical changes in our class management will there be, 
if we act upon our belief? We shall no longer spend time asking for 
reports on prepared work, but will instead ask the pupils to raise 
their own questions on what they have brought to class. They will 
listen to each other, and answer each other’s questions, of course in 
proper class form. Perhaps they will soon begin to ask each other 
questions to solve the first difficulty. Pupils will tolerate this kind 
of questioning from each other when the teacher finds her own 
efforts to use the Socratic method very unpopular. 

One young teacher is very sure that her pupils will not ask 
questions. That is a danger signal and demands special care. Does 
it mean that they have copied their home work from one specially 
gifted and have not an idea what it is all about? Or does it mean 
that they lost the point of yesterday’s work entirely and went 
ahead not building upon it at all? Tactful questions from the 
teacher must unearth the truth and put her into close touch with 
what is going on inside the skulls she is trying to furnish. The 
chances are that her first question about the exact point under 
study will bring out enough misapprehension to keep the class 
talk focused for two or three days. 

Checking up on what has been done must be a little test of using 
something learned, not merely of writing down from memory. 
“What can you do with what we are studying?” must be the 
teacher’s constant guiding idea in making test questions; not, 
“What did you memorize last night?” In short, we strive every day 
to get our pupils into the attitude of seeking knowledge, and to 
make ourselves their helpers and companions in the interesting 
adventure. 

Unless we are willing to accept the complete responsibility for 
the child’s development which the modern school demands of its 
teachers, we are not ready to fit Latin into the new curriculum; 
we are of a past age and our relations with our pupils are doomed 
to failure. But if we are willing whole-heartedly to accept this 
responsibility; and if we begin, no matter how haltingly, to trans- 
form our classes into places where memory feats and memory 
tests are replaced by doing work with Latin; where a cheerful, 
hopeful atmosphere pervades everything we do; where sarcasms 
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and rebukes are never used, but quiet politeness and gentleness 
reign; where children fearlessly ask questions and happily bring 
things associated with their work from the outside; where drill is 
done with games and the “endless chain” of questions to and fro— 
then we may safely hope that we shall be able to preserve for civil- 
ization in America that priceless refiner and enricher of English— 
the Latin course. 























Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF QUINTUPLETS 


When NBC decides to feature the Dionne quintuplets (my 
country’s proudest claim to fame!) a vast audience numbered in 
the millions listens in with breathless interest, appraising every 
squirm and squeak, and millions likewise have followed the sisters 
in the films built up around them. These children are wards of 
His Majesty the King; their finances are the concern of the On- 
tario Treasury Department. And, apart altogether from wide 
publicity and high official status, they are the adopted darlings of 
the Canadian and American peoples, who celebrate their birthdays 
dutifully and scan with parental interest the record of their in- 
creasing weight and height. 

In classical antiquity, at least among the Romans of the Empire, 
quite another view was taken. The dean of our law school, Pro- 
fessor J. A. Weir, recently called my attention to Justinian’s Di- 
gest XXXIV, 5,7: Et nostra quidem aetate Serapias Alexandrina mulier 
ad divum Hadrianum perducta est cum quinque liberis quos uno fetu 
enixa est. Sed tamen quod ulira tres nascitur, fere portentosum vide- 
tur. So poor Serapias got no royal foster-parentage for her children 
nor any official bounty, one fears, nor even the popular acclaim; 
her performance was portentosum, and heaven only knew what 
disasters by sea and land were threatened to the Roman state by 
this arrival of a family en masse. 

It seems worth noting that she was ushered into the imperial 
presence with her five children accompanying her, who had thus, 
obviously, escaped the peril of immediate or early death—the 
certain fate, we are told, of the Dionne quintuplets if Dr. Dafoe 
had not been providentially near. But the ancients were perhaps 
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tougher than ourselves; as evidence add to the quotation from the 
Digest the following from Aristotle’s Historia Animalium vu, 4, 
(584B 29-36): 

As a general rule and among most nations the women bear one child at a birth; 
but frequently and in many lands they bear twins, as for instance in Egypt 
especially. Sometimes women bring forth three and even four children, and 
especially in certain parts of the world, as has already been stated. The largest 
number ever brought forth is five, and such an occurrence has been witnessed 
on several occasions. There was once upon a time a certain woman who had 
twenty children at four successive births; each time she had five, and most of 
them grew up." 


So once again classical antiquity successfully competes with the 
modern world, and displays more sense—as frequently—in re- 
garding a retrogression towards the general run of mammals as on 
the whole more portentosum than otherwise. 

W. H. ALEXANDER 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, CANADA 


LATIN TRANSLATIONS IN 
THE MAN OF THE RENAISSANCE 


This volume was copyrighted in 1933, and its popularity may 
be seen from the fact that my copy’ is from a third printing in 
1935. I happen to know that it has been entered on the list of re- 
quired readings by certain departments in universities of the 
highest standing. It is interestingly written and, despite its title, 
embroiders the history of the period about four men: Savonarola, 
Machiavelli, Castiglione, and Aretino. I am not sufficiently at 
home in this field to form a competent judgment of its general 
trustworthiness as history, but I am surprised at the translations 
which are given in footnotes for the Latin phrases which are in- 
terspersed at intervals through the text. On pages 113, 355, 408, 428, 
and 476 the Latin is not correctly printed, but these may be mis- 
prints such as appear in all books, however carefully edited. But 
on page 80 we read “...one must do like St. Paul, gui coram 


1 Translated by D’Arcy W. Thompson in Vol. rv of the Oxford Aristotle (1910). 
2 Cf. Ralph Roeder, The Man of the Renaissance: New York, The Viking Press (1935). 
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omnibus restitit in faciem Petri,” which is translated in the foot- 
note: “‘who flung his heart and all else in the face of Peter’’! Similar- 
ly, on page 162 Ita omnes qui bene sentiunt uno ore loquantur is ren- 
dered ‘‘So that all who feel rightly pray an hour a day.” The gem 
of the collection, however, is the quotation of the famous phrase 
in Vergil’s Aeneid v1, 95: 


Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audacior’* ito 


on page 443, where it appears in the note as ‘“‘You yield to evils, 
I oppose them the more boldly.” These are the worst errors, but 
lesser ones occur on pages 108, 116, 231, and 240. Since the pri- 
mary source materials for such a study must have been largely 
written in Latin, one wonders how an author so ignorant of that 
language could have written it. However, the Bibliography on 
page 433 seems to contain only secondary works. 

While this work is under discussion, perhaps attention may be 
called to the passage on page 250 where reference is made to “‘the 
cryptic numeral xxvii—vinte-sette—the sects‘ overcome,” which 
Isabella d’Este had represented again and again on the walls of 
her apartments in the Castello at Mantua. 

Interest may be found also in Machiavelli’s description of “‘a 

grammarian by profession”’ as quoted on page 300: 
...@ man with a strange austere face; and he never speaks of anything but the 
root of a word and the derivation of a name and whether the verb should 
come at the beginning or the end of a clause, and similar matters of no mo- 
ment and which are very tedious to hear; and I did nothing but ply him with 
questions on his hobby, to draw him out; and, though such a life vexed me, 
I bore it as best I could.... 





Roy C. FLICKINGER 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


LINGUISTICS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


In a United Press dispatch of December 3, 1936, from Monte- 
video, Uruguay, President Roosevelt is quoted as follows from an 
address at a luncheon given in his honor by President Gabriel 
Terra of Uruguay: 


3 Present-day texts read audentior. 
* Would not “‘factions”’ be a better translation here? 
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On this delightful visit to Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay I have been 
impressed with the immediate need for better and quicker services of travel 
and communication between North and South America. I look forward to 
the day when instead of its being a long and unusual journey, visits between 
the nations of South America and those of Central America and of North 
America will be so simple that tens of thousands of our citizens will meet 
each other in friendly intercourse every year. 

And may I add that I hope that we shall have a much greater familiarity 
with each other’s languages. It is a great regret of my life that while with 
some difficulty I can read a little Spanish, I cannot yet converse in it. These 
visits which I am making on this voyage are so enjoyable in every way that 
I look forward to an opportunity to return in the future. When that day 
comes, I hope that I shall be able to speak with all of you in your native 
tongue. 


Thus the President on his tour to the Inter-American Peace 
Conference at Buenos Aires clearly stated his recognition of the 
importance of mutual linguistic understanding in international re- 
lations. These two paragraphs quoted above are quite in contrast 
to the demands of the advocates of certain types of curricula to- 
day, who, in their zeal for the social-centered curriculum and in 
their advocacy of the “practical subjects,” forget the all-im- 
portance of practical linguistics in the social and political life of all 
ages. In a previous article in this JouRNAL! the writer has pointed 
out that one of the reasons for studying foreign languages is the 
development of a cosmopolitan feeling. It is a well-known fact that 
community of language has always been a most potent force in 
the welding of communities and nations together politically. Con- 
versely, even where a form of political union has obtained, lack of 
linguistic homogeneity has always been a bar to complete unity. 
Linguistic frontiers and political frontiers coincide in general to- 
day in Europe. Intense and mutually exclusive nationalisms are 
built around mutually exclusive dialectical groups. 

As individuals, we recognize in our own social life the necessity 
of “speaking the other fellow’s language,” and the President evi- 
dently realizes that one of the great factors in mutual inter- 
national understanding among the great English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese speaking nations of the Americas must be a compre- 


1 CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxx (1934), 695 f. 
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hension of each other’s languages. Our schools must come back to 
the recognition of the value of linguistic studies in the social and 
political orders of today. They must learn that we cannot under- 
stand each other apart from linguistic understanding. And the basic 
linguistic study most naturally is Latin, as offering the most con- 
venient introduction to the study of foreign languages, and as 
furnishing the basis of the vocabularies of the languages of some 
one-half of Europe and of all of the Americas.” 
Jonau W. D. SKILEs 

LOUISVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


CAESAR BORROWS CICERO’S WIT 


Cicero’s wit was always famous in antiquity and it is amusing 
to find even Caesar reflecting it.' Suetonius, in his Life of Julius 
(§27), writes in detail how anxious Caesar was, at the time of the 
complete collapse of the Triumvirate, to join people of every class 
to himself by any means, everyone nisi quos gravior criminum vel 
inopiae luxuriaeve vis urgeret, quam ut subveniri posset a se; his 


2 Since writing the above note, I have noticed a syndicated article (Louisville Times, 
December 14, 1936) by Angelo Patri in which he urges the importance of a child’s 
learning any foreign language that may be spoken at home. Since he makes the same 
point as to value that is made above, I quote two non-continuous paragraphs: 

“Speaking the same language is a bond of brotherhood between people. Nobody 
suffers so from loneliness and the feeling of helpless isolation as the stranger in a foreign 
land unable to speak that country’s language. Once he masters the language he is no 
longer a stranger, but a brother to whom all hearts open as by magic.” 

“The point in this is that each tongue mastered opens wider opportunities for cul- 
ture, enjoyment, business, and human understanding.” 

Since Angelo Patri was an immigrant from Italy to America who has become a 
principal of one of the large grade schools in New York City and one of the leading 
writers on juvenile educational problems, his words are the words of experience, not of 
theory. 

1 Cf. H. Bennett, “The Wit’s Progress—A Study in the Life of Cicero,”” CLASSICAL 
JourNAL, xxx (1935), 193-202. Bennett cites other articles which have been written 
on this subject and, of particular interest to us here, mentions the familiar passage 
(Ad Familiares rx, 16, 4; 46 B.c.) which shows Caesar as a connoisseur of Ciceronian 
humor: Sed tamen ipse Caesar habet peracre iudicium, et, ut Servius, frater tuus, quem 
litteratissimum fuisse iudico, facile diceret: “Hic versus Plauti non est, hic est,” quod tritas 
auris haberet notandis generibus poetarum et consuetudine legendi, sic audio Caesarem, cum 
volumina iam confecerit &dropOeyuarwv, si quod adferatur ad eum pro meo quod meum non 
sit reicere solere .... 
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plane palam “bello civili opus esse’’ dicebat. Cicero, in the Second 
Catilinarian (1x, 20), remarked that some of the men from the 
colonies established by Sulla in tantum aes alienum inciderunt ut, 
st salvi esse velint, Sulla sit eis ab inferis excitandus. Caesar’s re- 
shaping of the joke displays the results of his theories of style but 
also, I fear, deprives it of its Ciceronian liveliness. 

Caesar’s remark has been regarded as ominous rather than 
witty’; but the indications are stronger that Caesar was simply 
borrowing Cicero’s wit and that we had best avoid the Romans’ 
own weakness of giving to casual remarks portentous meaning 
after the event. 

WALTER ALLEN, JR. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
2? Cf. H. E. Butler and M. Cary, C. Suetoni Tranquilli Divus Ivlivs: New York, 


Oxford University Press (1927), 79, where they refer to Plutarch’s Caesar xxvin, 1, a 
passage which ascribes to Caesar evil intentions against Pompey even at this time. 











Book Rebiews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the 
JouRNAL at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed 
in the department of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the 
readers of the JOURNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief 
reserves the right of appointing reviewers.] 


ARISTOTLE, Athenian Constitution, Eudemian Ethics, Vices and 
Virtues, with an English Translation, by H. Rackham (Loeb 
Classical Library): London, William Heinemann; Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press (1935). Pp. 505. 10s.; $2.50. 


For each of the works included in this volume, the editor and 
translator has prepared an Introduction, Text and Translation, 
and an Index. The work maintains the high standard of excellence 
set by previous volumes in this series. 

Since there are many difficult problems connected with the 
Athenian Constitution, both in the text and translation, it may be 
well to look a bit more closely here at the presentation given that 
work. Preceding the text, the author inserts the pertinent extracts 
from the Epitome of Heracleides and other fragments quoted from 
Plutarch and late writers. The textual variants noted throughout 
are chiefly the readings of Kenyon, Wilamowitz-Kaibel, and 
Sandys. Especially in the first ten chapters of the work, the editor 
frequently departs from readings favored by Sandys, usually with 
good reason. His punctuation of the text is frequently superior 
to that of Sandys; i.e. mu, 2, where the phrase, “for the whole 
country was in the hands of a few,” is placed in parentheses. Also 
in Chapter Iv, the arrangement of the paragraphs is better than 
that in Sandys’ edition. 

It is inevitable that a reviewer should find his sharpest criticisms 
directed at those chapters which contain the most debatable ques- 
tions and the thorniest problems. For instance, though the editor 
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gives many notes explanatory of the meaning of the text, he no- 
where indicates that the material in Chapter rv is highly suspect 
as to its authenticity and accuracy. Nor does he in Chapter x11 
give any explanation of the unnumbered metabolé ascribed to 
Draco. More problems arise in the treatment of Chapters xxix— 
XXXIV, which contain a rather jumbled discussion of the revolution 
of 411 and the Constitution of Theramenes. Here, in the translation, 
no attempt is made to interpret the meaning of the text in ac- 
cordance with the results of the latest researches. It is rather mis- 
leading to translate pyrtaneis as “Presidents” with no further 
explanation (xxrx, 4). It is positively incorrect, in my opinion, 
to translate xxx, 5: “the council chooses the archons by lot.” 
Sandys and others made the same mistake, but the meaning seems 
to be that the archons applied sortition to the council; i.e., they 
selected the prytany (see Mélanges Gustave Glotz, 1, 356-357). All 
this is involved in an understanding of what actually happened in 
411, and it is difficult to see how one can translate such passages 
without first having arrived at some sound interpretation of the 
events which he is prepared to defend. A reconstruction of these 
events is set forth by Ferguson in Mélanges Gustave Glotz, 1, 349- 
366. 
Tuomas A. BRADY 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssoURI 


JosErHus, Jewish Antiquities, Books v-vin, With an English 
Translation by the late H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus 
(Loeb Classical Library, JosepHus v): London, William Heine- 
mann ; Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1934). Pp.ix+811. 


The fifth volume of the Loeb Josephus carries considerably for- 
ward the important undertaking planned by the late Mr. Thack- 
eray. Mr. Thackeray at his death in 1930 had left a translation 
of Book v and a part of Book vi. This translation has been 
slightly revised by the new editor, Dr. Marcus, who has trans- 
lated the rest of the portion of the Antiquities included in this 
volume. It is quite evident that the task of completing this useful 
edition is in competent hands. 

The part of the Antiquities here translated carries the Biblical 
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story from the Conquest of Canaan through the reign of Ahab. 
Its chief interest for us is its renewed exemplification of Josephus’ 
method of dealing with the Bible. There is, however, a great deal 
that can be gleaned about the traditional stuff we call the Hag- 
gada, and not a little about the contemporary attitude toward 
life of men like Josephus. 

Dr. Marcus frequently indicates in the Notes that this or that 
passage is an “‘amplification.” I am not quite convinced that this 
is particularly helpful. It is not an exhaustive list of the cases in 
which Josephus has added details to the narrative in the Bible. 
Here and there, incidents significant enough have been omitted, 
as in v, 15 (p. 9), when Josephus tells us that Joshua took council 
with the elders and Eleazar, the High Priest, in order to ratify 
the oath of the spies to Rahab. The point is that the entire narra- 
tive of Josephus is an amplification. It gives us the Biblical account 
much as a stodgy, unimaginative man would tell it for purposes 
of edification to an uninformed audience. He constantly leaves out 
passages that might be offensive, like most references to circum- 
cision, and he is continually adding circumstantial details of 
greater or less extent which unfortunately give neither verisimili- 
tude nor stimulation. 

That some of these details are taken from traditions current and 
well known in Josephus’ time is highly likely. Mr. Thackeray and 
Dr. Marcus make it likely that the Targum Jonathan or a similar 
work was known to Josephus. Haggadic material in the form of 
legends concerning Biblical characters was quite widely known in 
the first century, and Professor Ginzberg’s Legends of the Jews 
enables us to check this material with Josephus. It is a little un- 
satisfactory, therefore, to be vaguely referred by Dr. Marcus in 
the Notes to “Rabbinic traditions,” or to “the rabbis,” or some- 
times to M. Weill’s reference to Rabbinic tradition, when it would 
have been almost as simple to cite the Rabbinic source directly. 
Dr. Marcus, it need hardly be said, is especially at home in just 
this field. Mm. Weill and Rappaport, the annotators of the French 
edition of Josephus prepared by the late Théodore Reinach, often 
give the Rabbinic sources, but this excellent publication is far 
less known in the United States than it should be, 
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As far as the translation itself is concerned, [ fear I can only 
repeat my previous judgment that it is often inferior in vigor and 
directness to Whiston and not always superior even in fidelity to 
the original. It must be admitted, however, that Josephus’ wooden 
Greek, even with his “Sophoclean” and “Thucydidean” assistants, 
could not properly be put into a style that made any claim to 
vividness or nobility. It is illuminating to read Josephus with the 
English Bible at one’s elbow to discover how flat and stale a mag- 
nificent story can be made by a flat and somewhat ignoble mind. 

There are a few inaccuracies. There is no anachronism (p. 477) 
in referring to “engines and mines” in the time of David. Such 
siege devices are depicted on ancient Assyrian monuments of very 
nearly this time. Nor is an Ethiopian (p. 491) a “negro slave.” 
Again, while it is very likely that Hebrew poetry (p. 522) was not 
quantitative, it is decidedly short of being proved that it was 
accentual. It is a matter of special interest that the trimeter has 
been frequently assumed to characterize the Psalms, but in the 
extensive literature on Hebrew metrics, Josephus’ reference to the 
pentameter has not been examined. It has value at least for the 
ideas of his own time. 

Max RADIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


SENECA, Moral Essays, With an English Translation by John W. 
Basore, Vol. m1 (Loeb Classical Library): London, W. Heine- 
mann; Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1935). Pp. 
viii+532. 10s.; $2.50. 


This volume, the last of three, contains the Latin text and 
English translation of Seneca’s seven books De Beneficiis. Dr. 
Basore has added an introduction of less than two pages dealing 
with the general character of the essays, Seneca’s source, probably 
Hecaton, the date of the work, the best manuscript and others of 
importance. The elucidation of the numerous proper names oc- 
curring in the De Beneficiis is greatly aided by an accurate Index 
of names, which, however, is not much of an enlargement or im- 
provement on that of Hosius in his edition of the text. 
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The editor is correct in stating that the De Beneficiis belongs to 
the closing years of Seneca’s life. Convincing evidence does not 
exist for an exact chronology. From the obvious reference in Book 
1 we know that the entire work was at least started subsequent to 
the death of Claudius (Cf. Benef. 1,15, 5). The remaining certain 
evidence, unfortunately, is all in Book vu. Three different times 
in that book Demetrius is mentioned, and yet we have no refer- 
ence to that philosopher in any work definitely proved to have 
been produced before Seneca’s retirement (Cf. Benef. vu, 1, 3; 
2, 1; and 8, 2). Book vu, then, was not written earlier than the 
winter of 63-64. The most useful evidence on the question of dat- 
ing is in Epistle 81, in which Seneca summarizes the entire matter 
of giving and receiving and makes clear reference to his published 
books on benefits. 

Dr. Basore has used the text of Hosius (second edition, Leipzig, 
Teubner [1914]), and has improved the punctuation and spelling. 
The divergencies from that text (about ninety) are all noted. He 
has utilized the critical work of such scholars as Livius, Bourgery, 
Préchac, Gertz, and Madvig. Although he has made but two 
emendations himself (pp. 76 and 218), he has, the reviewer thinks, 
considerably improved the text of Hosius. 

Sound scholarship and clear idiomatic English characterize Dr. 
Basore’s translation. In none of his works is Seneca more repeti- 
tious and discursive, or does he use more pointed, epigrammatic 
sentences. The task of translating artistically his often-quoted 
maxims is admirably done by the editor; as, for example, page 243, 
“no sane man fears the gods,” page 58, “tardy good-will smacks 
of ill-will,” and page 442, “‘to put out a fire that you yourself have 
caused does not excuse you—-still less do you credit.’’ American 
readers, however, may be somewhat surprised by “esteem” as 
translating iudicium (p. 47), and by the spelling “judgement” 
(p. 138) and “premiss” (p. 346). To avoid confusion in the minds 
of most readers, the note on page 142 should read “the first four- 
teen rows in the theatre behind the orchestra,” as a similar note 
does read on page 484. 

It is a notably good book and on a par with the first two volumes 
by Dr. Basore. One regrets, especially in the case of Seneca’s prose 
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works, for which there does not exist any exhaustive commentary, 
that the Loeb Library volumes cannot contain more explanatory 
notes. The volumes are a boon for teachers in secondary schools 
and colleges, most of them far removed from adequate library 
facilities. Then too, Seneca’s prose works are much used for refer- 
ence in philosophy, comparative literature, religion, and even 
economics, quite apart from their value to classical scholars. 
A comprehensive, classified index of subject-matter, as well as of 
names, is needed and might well be appended to the last Loeb 
Library volume of Seneca’s prose works, which is being eagerly 
awaited by many. 
H. W. Kamp 
HENDRIX COLLEGE, 
Conway, ARKANSAS 


RopotFo Monpo ro, L’infinito nel Pensiero dei Greci: Firenze. 
Felice Le Monnier (1934). Pp. 433. 


The ancient Greeks were fond of measuring things, a tendency 
that has been very valuable to the modern world. Homer at- 
tempted to measure the distance that Hephaestus fell when he 
had been thrown from Olympus; Eratosthenes made a fairly suc- 
cessful attempt to compute the circumference of the earth; Hip- 
parchus measured within a few seconds the exact length of the 
solar year; in the field of architecture it was measure and propor- 
tion that gave Greek architects their supremacy and made them 
the best teachers of all subsequent architects. The Greeks were 
always measuring, and to careless observers they did not seem to 
be interested in things that could not be measured. In past years 
those who have wished to draw a sharp distinction between the 
thinking of the modern world and the thinking of the ancient 
Greek world have said that the modern world is concerned with the 
infinite and the infinitesimal, while the Greek thinkers were only 
interested in the finite and, in fact, had no proper notion of the 
infinite. It is obvious that this antithesis, like most antitheses, 
needed some correction. Erich Frank in his Plato und die sogenann- 
ten Pythagoreer made a beginning when he declared and proved 
that in the fields of mathematics and astronomy the Greeks did 
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have a conception of the infinite, but he conceded that the Greeks 
in their aesthetic creations had no regard for the infinite. 

Professor Mondolfo in his L’infinito nel Pensiero dei Greci at- 
tempts to go a step farther and prove that the Greeks in their 
thought world did take the infinite into consideration. With a 
keen eye he has surveyed the Homeric poems, the fragments of 
the pre-Socratics, Plato and the later Greek philosophers, and no 
word or phrase that suggests the infinite has escaped him. The 
birthless, deathless gods of Homer, the immutable, indestructible 
atoms of Democritus, the perfect and eternal archetypes of Plato, 
the ever-recurring great year of the Stoics, all range themselves 
in defense of his contention that the Greeks had in mind the in- 
finite as well as the finite. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first states the problem 
and discusses the origin of the notion of the infinite in Greece; the 
second deals with infinite time and with eternity in Greek theology 
and philosophy. The treatise is obviously addressed to the pro- 
fessional philosopher. The work has been done so thoroughly that 
it hardly seems likely that it will be necessary for anyone to go 
over the field again. 

CHARLES N. SMILEY 
CARLETON COLLEGE, 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


PAuSANIAS, Description of Greece, With an English Translation by 
W. H. S. Jones, Volumes m1~v (Loeb Classical Library): Lon- 
don, William Heinemann; Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press (1933, 1935, 1935). Pp. 441, 605, 272. 10s.; $2.50 each. 


In the five books (v1—x) included in Volumes 1 and rv of this 
edition, Pausanias gives us an interesting account of the later 
years of the Achaean League, narrates the Gallic invasion of 279 
B.C. well, and deigns to notice the beauties of nature occasionally; 
but he retains his usual plan—a short geographical description of 
the region under consideration, a‘mythological and historical ac- 
count of the area, and then a methodical, antiquarian tour, with 
digressions from time to time to relieve the monotony of his guide- 
book tone. In the very scrupulousness which renders him boring 
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to the average reader lies his great value to archaeologists today. 

Volume 1m is marred seriously. Thus, to give but a few examples, 
madaorns is translated on page 15 as “boxer”’; on page 225 we find 
“Lacedaemonians”’ for “‘Macedonians”’; on page 369, “‘Arcadians”’ 
instead of ‘‘Aeginetans’’; on page 355 rpiry should be translated 
by “second.” On page 159 the reader is twice referred to the same 
footnote, but the footnote covers only one of the references. At the 
bottom of page 21 the quotation marks are around the wrong 
words. A comma is inserted between a name and “son of’’ at times 
but is generally omitted. Mr. Jones’s English is usually satisfac- 
tory, save when he sticks too closely to the Greek—for instance, 
the Greek pleonasm on page 179 (111), “the Ionians.. . they.” 
The text followed is Spiro’s, but the more important variant read- 
ings are noted. 

It is a pity that the editors of the Loeb Classical Library could 
not, or did not try to secure J. G. Frazer’s translation, inasmuch 
as the present translation so uselessly duplicates his standard 
work. Mr. Jones has been a little more literal perhaps (if that is 
any benefit), but the few changes needed in Frazer’s text could 
easily have been made. 

The companion volume (v), prepared by R. E. Wycherley, is 
the best feature of the Loeb edition. Well printed on gloss paper, 
it contains an index and eighty-five plates, among which are nine 
sketch maps, nineteen plans of cities, temples, etc., and sixty- 
three photographs. The plates represent an excellent selection and 
are clear in the smallest detail; for one who cannot afford the Fra- 
zer edition or Graecia Antiqua (edited by Frazer and A. W. Van 
Buren), this volume is both an excellent companion to Pausanias 
and an aid in general Greek geography. The index is reasonably 
complete, though for an exhaustive index of all proper names and 
topics one must again turn to Frazer. 

CHESTER G. STARR, JR. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

















Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, Berkeley Institute, 181 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, New 
York. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the pro- 
fessional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions 
and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the 
pages of this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with 
projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended 
for publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


The Hints for Teachers Department Invites Your Participation 


As its name and its three-fold aim, written above, indicate, this 
department was established for the purpose of providing helpful 
suggestions in the way both of materials and methods for teachers, 
particularly secondary teachers, of Latin. Its ideals, the editor 
believes, should be even more concrete and comprehensive in the 
future than in the past. We desire: 


1. To serve the beginning teacher by presenting an abundance of sugges- 
tions, methods, devices, materials, and projects which will be helpful in 
formulating and developing a teaching procedure. 

2. To serve the experienced teacher by making available methods and ma- 
terials of fellow-teachers for use in supplementing and varying the teacher’s 
own procedures. 

3. To serve all our teachers by keeping them well informed on new ma- 
terials useful in classroom, club, or other extra-curricular activities. 

4. To provide a clearing-house where all teachers may feel a common bond 
in facing the professional problems of today, and through which they may offer 
to, and receive from, others concrete assistance in meeting those problems. 

5. To provide a central point of contact for college and secondary teachers 
through which they may learn from each other and attack together the 
new aspects, problems, and adjustment needs that are continually arising to- 
day in the restricted curricular position of the classics. 

6. To present to all not only the new trends and developments in the teach- 
ing of the classics, but also the thoughts and reflections of the profession’s 
leaders. 
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To do all this effectively is beyond the power of a few indi- 
viduals. Yet all this is, unquestionably, what this department 
should and can accomplish for its readers. To those who have in 
the past and who are now making contributions the editor ex- 
presses her sincere thanks. But the co-operation of all or of the 
great majority of its readers is needed in order to realize to the full- 
est extent the department’s possibilities for service. Therefore 
through its present editor it heartily invites all its readers to par- 
ticipate actively to this end by contributing whatever useful and 
original materials, methods, projects, devices, or other helpful sug- 
gestions arise out of their classroom or club experiences. 

Because the JoURNAL reaches out into so wide a territory, the 
exchange of ideas and methods from widely-separated sections and 
from similar as well as totally different situations is rendered possi- 
ble. Because the number of the readers of the JouRNAL is so large, 
the co-operation of a large majority of them will bring to all a 
wealth of supplementary and challenging suggestions and ideas, 
and even, perhaps, necessitate the enlarging of the department. 

The editor is prepared to do all in her power to back and in- 
crease the worth-while program of this department. She earnestly 
solicits the co-operation of all its readers. 


The Roman Calendar for the Summer Months 


The Roman Calendar for the school months of the year was 
completed in the February issue of the JouRNAL. It seemed ad- 
visable, therefore, because of the amount of space the calendar 
required, and in order to present a wider variety of material in 
these pages, to end its publication at that point. Many requests 
have been received, however, for the continuation of the calendar 
through the months of July, August, and September. Therefore the 
calendar for those months has been assembled and is now avail- 
able in multigraph form. It may be secured from the editor of this 
department at The Berkeley Institute, 181 Lincoln Place, Brook- 
lyn, New York, for fifteen cents to cover the cost of multigraphing 
and postage. 

In connection with the calendar of the months already printed 
the editor will very much appreciate any corrections of mistakes 
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which may have been made and any additional events which ought 
to have been included. 


Mythology by Way of the High Seas 


Ships and their names hold interest for everyone, and especially 
for boys. This may be used as a line of approach in the teaching of 
mythology; for, strange as it may seem, there is many a ship in the 
navies of the world which bears a mythological name on its bow. 
This has been true for several centuries in the British Royal Navy, 
where as far back as the days of Elizabeth the good ‘“‘Achates” 
rode the main. Captain Cook commanded the “Mercury” at the 
capture of Quebec. In 1793 Nelson was captain of the ‘““Agamem- 
non.”’ Among the ships which took part in the Battle of the Nile 
were the “Orion,” ‘‘Theseus,” “Minotaur,” “Bellerophon,” 
“Leander,” and ‘Alexander’ in the British fleet; and the “Sparti- 
ate” and “Aquilon”’ in the French fleet. Mythological names em- 
ployed by navies since the time of Henry the Eighth run literally 
into the several hundreds. 

At the end of October, 1936, Great Britain announced that the 
new five-thousand-ton cruisers which she is building will bear the 
names of the old-time frigates like “Dido,” ‘‘Euryalus,”’ ‘“Naiad,” 
“Phoebe,” and “Sirius,” and will be known as the “Dido”’ class." 

The present British fleet? contains three plane carriers with the 
names “Argus,” “Pegasus,” and ““Hermes.”” Among the cruisers 
are the “Galatea,” ‘“‘Arethusa,” “Penelope,” “Aurora,” “Ajax,” 
“Achilles,” “Neptune,” “Orion,” ‘‘Leander,” ‘Amphion,” 
“Apollo,” “Phaethon” (now “Sydney’’). In the British flotillas 
are the “Icarus,” “Ilex,” “Isis,” ““Hero,” “Hyperion,” “Echo,” 
“Electra,” ‘‘Diana,” “Cygnet,” “Boadicea,” “Boreas,” “Acha- 
tes,” “Acheron,” “Amazon,” “Tenedos,” “Thracian,” “Trojan,” 
“Vesper,” ‘‘Thisbe,” “Halcyon,” ‘Niger,’ ‘Hebe.’ Her sub- 
marines include the “Triton,” “Romulus,” “Parthian,” “Perseus,” 
“Proteus,” ‘Pandora,’ ‘Phoenix,’ ‘Olympus,’ ‘Orpheus,” 
“QOsiris.”’ In the Dominion’s navies occur the names “Amphion,” 
“Diomede,” and “‘Philomel.” 


1 Cf. the New York Times, October 29, 1936. 
* Cf. Brassey's Naval Annual, 1936, Commander Chas. N. Robinson, R. N., Ed. 
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Among the ships in the French navy are the “Castor,” “‘Pollux,”’ 
“Régulus,” “Flore,” ‘“Pomone,” “Iphigénie,” “L’Alycon,’” “Le 
Fortuné,” “Le Mars,” “Nautilus,” and “Argos.”? French sub- 
marines include “Le Centaure,” ‘“‘La Melpoméne,” “La Flore,’’ 
“L’Iphigénie,” “La Pomone,” “Persée,” ‘Protée,” ‘Pégase,”’ 
“Phénix,” “Achille,” “Nautilus,” “Ajax,” “Acheron,” “Argo,” 
“Actéon,” “‘Archimede,” ‘‘Aurore,” “‘Minerve,” “Junon,’’ ‘“Ve- 
nus,” “Tris,” “Orphée,” “Oréade,” “Orion,” ‘La Psyche,” ‘La 
Sybille,” ‘La Vestale,” “Amphitrite ”’ “Antiope,”’ “Amazon,” 
“Diana,” ‘“Médusa,” “Argonaut,” “‘Aréthusa,” “Ariane,” ‘“Da- 
naé,” ‘“‘Eurydice,”’ “Circe,” “Calypso,” ‘Doris,’ ‘Thetis,”’ 
“Naiide,” “Siréne,” ‘“Nymphe,” “Galatée,” “Néreide,”’ ‘Gor- 
gone,” “Hermione,” “Bellone,” “Atalante,” “Daphné.”’ 

Mythological or classical names are likewise to be found in the 
navies of Denmark, Greece, Italy, Spain, The Netherlands, 
Portugal, and Sweden. A mine-layer in the Dutch navy is named 
Pro Patria. The United States has three submarines, the ‘“‘Dol- 
phin,” “Argonaut,” and “Nautilus.”’ For the rest this country 
employs the names of states and cities, of national heroes, or serial 


numbers. 


Fashion Book as a Project 

A project for the Latin club is a fashion book of costumes of the 
Roman world—Greek, Roman, Celtic, Egyptian, etc. Draw the 
figures on heavy, white drawing-paper. Drape real material over 
the figures to make the costumes, fill the costumes out with a little 
cotton stuffing, and fasten the material to the figure with glue or 
sew it with thread through the paper. Paste plain flesh-colored 
cloth flat on the paper for the legs and arms, or paint them in, as 
with the face and hair. When finished the figures stand out clearly 


in relief. 


A Project in Private Life 

Every Friday my first-year Latin class has a short objective 
test covering the week’s work. The remaining twenty or twenty- 
five minutes of the period are free for other things. During the fall 
we decided to spend that time every other Friday in a study of 
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Roman private life. A list of topics was posted on the bulletin 
board and each pupil signed his name beside the one in which he 
was most interested. 

Four people speak each time. They try to make their talks as 
real and vivid as possible by telling them in first person. By their 
own decision they are also dressed in Roman costume. 

Our first program dealt with the dress of the Romans. The first 
speaker appeared as a Roman boy. He pointed out and named the 
parts of his costume, explained how it was made and of what ma- 
terial. With the help of the blackboard he showed how he dressed 
for various occasions and seasons. The next speaker was an older 
boy clad in a toga. After discussing his toga and showing how it 
was put on, he told why it had a border, and explained how he had 
whitened it with chalk when he had been a candidate for office. 
The third speaker, a Roman woman, made a similar speech about 
her costume and pointed out differences in style and color between 
it and the dresses of her friends. She touched also on coiffeurs and 
cosmetics. The last speaker was a slave, who talked first about his 
own clothes, and then spoke of his fellow-slaves in his master’s 
house, their duties, and the lands from which they had come. The 
costumes and the stories in the first person created a dramatic 
situation of which the speakers took quick advantage and which 
added greatly to the enjoyment of the other pupils. 

For the following programs the same four characters were kept, 
although the cast was changed. One more person was added, a 
little girl. This time each speaker described what a day in their 
individual lives was like. The boy and girl told what games they 
played, what playthings they had, what they were being taught, 
and what they would study when they were older. The slave turned 
out to be the cook, who told what meals and what food he pre- 
pared for his master’s family. He also pointed out the similarities 
and differences between his menus and those of the Americans to 
whom he was speaking. 

The next program the pupils had decided to devote to religion. 
The first speaker was a priest, who talked about the Roman gods 
and described the sacrifices that should be offered to them. A 
haruspex spoke of omens and what they meant, and of how to 
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take auspices and how to interpret them. The third talk was given 
by a Vestal Virgin, who told of her life and duties in the temple of 
Vesta, and what special privileges she enjoyed as a member of that 
order. The last speaker was a Roman father. He told about the 
shrine in his home and what his household gods were. Then as 
head of the family he performed the religious rites at the shrine. 

When some interesting festival or religious ceremony occurs 
about the regular time for the program, the topics are postponed, 
and the whole group participates in the observance or celebration 
of the festal day. 


Bibliography of Supplementary Material 


The new Supplement of Latin Notes contains an up-to-date re- 
vision by Marguerite Kretschmer, of the Service Bureau for 
Classical Teachers, of the bibliography of books and other equip- 
ment for the teacher of secondary Latin prepared a few years ago 
by T. Jennie Green, Kirksville, Missouri. Copies of the Supplement 
may be obtained from the Service Bureau, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, for thirty-five cents. 


























Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and John 
B. Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory covered by the Associa- 
tions of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; G. A. 
Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern 
States; Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIll., and Franklin H. 
Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association west 
of the Mississippi. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore., or to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever fezsible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of this date. 


Summer Activities 

In addition to the usual activities of summer schools in this country, the 
teacher of classics may this next summer make plans for study in Rome or for 
a cruise to sites of great classical interest. We are glad to call attention to the 
resumption of the summer session of the American Academy in Rome under 
the able direction of Dr. Henry T. Rowell, of Yale University. The splendid 
work of the late Grant Showerman in this field had led many ambitious 
teachers of Latin to count upon this session as the crowning experience of 
their efforts to know the Romans as they really were. His untimely death left 
them in an uncertainty which has now been happily resolved. We wish for the 
new director every success and for his students a full realization of their 
desires. 

Cruises to classical sites have been organized both by the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel and by Mr. William M. Barber, of Babson Park, Mass. Both 
tours are under capable supervision, and both will doubtless give to the 
classical tourist a wealth of very valuable experience. 


The Committee on the Present Status of Classical Education 
The Committee on the Present Status of Classical Education (the Core 
Curriculum Committee), taking advantage of the annual joint meeting of the 
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American Philological Association, the Archaeological Institute of America, 
and the Linguistic Society, held at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 28-30, 1936, met three times under the direction of National Chairman, 
A. Pelzer Wagener. The purpose of the meetings was to hear reports from the 
five regional directors and their state committeemen, and also to effect a 
central organization of the four major classical associations of America by 
which to carry out a unified approach to the task of defending the status of 
the ancient languages. By invitation there were present representatives from 
the New England association, the Atlantic States association, and the Ameri- 
can Classical League. 

An important step taken as the result of discussion was the decision that a 
committee be organized called the Inter-Association Policies Committee on 
which Professor Wagener should represent the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, Professor Russell M. Geer the New England Associa- 
tion, Mildred Dean the Atlantic States Association, and one (not yet named) 
the Pacific States Association. This committee, with the aid of sub-com- 
muttees, will carry on two essential projects: 

1. The determination of what should be our attitude toward the place to 
be defended for foreign language teaching—particularly ancient language 
teaching—in modern secondary and college curricula. Involved are: (a) a 
thorough review of curricula already in operation and of those being de- 
veloped; (4) the crystallization of judgment as to objectives in the teaching of 
foreign languages—particularly of the ancient languages—appropriate to 
modern educational conditions; (c) the suggestion of methods for harmoniz- 
ing the teaching of foreign languages—particularly the ancient languages— 
with such present educational theories and practices as are approved. 

2. The continuous study, review, and preparation for dissemination in 
digested form to parties concerned of: (a) books and articles, as they appear, 
which contain material hostile to language teaching and which advocate edu- 
cational practices subversive to our principles; (6) newspaper and journal re- 
ports of meetings and movements hostile to our cause; (c) movements in 
school systems, individual schools, and institutions of higher learning in- 
jurious to language teaching, as they may be reported from state committees 
or through newspaper publicity. 


This committee will also supervise the preparation and publication of 
articles and pamphlets answering specific points of attack made upon classical 
studies. 

It was voted to publish for the use of classical teachers throughout the 
country a four-page digest of current opinion on the value of the classics, as 
a beginning of a series of publications. Professor Eugene Tavenner, editor of 
the CLASSICAL JOURNAL, agreed to devote space for such material, from which 
reprints might be made. This digest of current opinion will contain testimo- 
nials from contemporary educators and professional men of high standing 
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and, if possible, from teachers of social studies who are favorably disposed 
toward classical training in the schools. The material is already largely col- 
lected by the National Lookout Committee of the American Classical League 
and the digest will be edited by Professor C. C. Mierow, Chairman of that 
committee. The reprints of the first publication will be underwritten by the 
League and will be ready for distribution, if possible, at the time of the spring 
meetings of the classical associations. 

In order to further the work of the five regional directors and their state 
committee chairmen, a questionnaire was planned to enlist the co-operation 
of every Latin teacher in each state and to help to bring them into a working 
unit. The questionnaire will seek to secure information on the attitude of 
school administrations in each community toward classical training, and to 
discover laymen favorable to Latin studies and capable of defending the place 
of such studies in the curriculum before parent-teachers’ and other interested 
groups. It was decided that this questionnaire should be tried out in one 
New England state and in two mid-western states, Missouri and Nebraska, 
as preliminary to general use over the country. 

The chairman was instructed to seek and maintain further co-operation 
with modern language associations and mathematics associations as long as 
such co-operation seems feasible. 

DorRANCE S. WuITE, Committee Secretary 


Massachusetts 

It was fitting that the formal salutation in connection with the recent Ter- 
centenary Exercises at Harvard University, addressed as it was to scholars 
from all parts of the world, should be delivered in Latin, the only language 
that has ever been world-wide in its spread. That this address, delivered 
September 18, 1936, by Professor E. K. Band, may be read and enjoyed by 
friends of the classics everywhere, we reprint it with pleasure: 


SALUTATIO 


Salvete omnes! Praeses magnifice, cum coetu Sociorum et Inspectorum 
Universitatis Harvardianae, patriae nostrae Praeses illustrissime cum Sum- 
morum Conciliorum legatis praeclarissimis, gentium nobis amicissimarum 
legati primarii, patriae et civitatum et urbium magistratus huiusque civitatis 
et legati et supreme dux, venerabiles quoque ecclesiarum pastores, accipite 
vobis debitam salutationem. Vos etiam hospites, universitatum legati doctis- 
simi et humanissimi, qui ex omnibus nostrae terrae regionibus et ex multis 
longinquioribus et antiquioribus totius paene orbis terrarum populis ad haec 
sollemnia concelebranda venistis, vos omnes iubeo rite salvere. 

Salvete nunc vos vel hodie vel quondam huius academiae discipuli, vos col- 
legae, vos concives, vos certe feminae ornatissimae et venustissimae (quarum 
pulchritudo pluviae causa umbraculis nunc nimis operta est), vos cantores 
chori alumnorum, vos cantatrices Radclivianae! Neque vobis denegare 
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velim amplissimam salutationem, o scriptores libellorum cottidianorum, a 
quibus nil nisi bonum pro nobis oramus. Cuncti igitur amici senes iuvenesque 
salvete! 

Nunc salutemus etiam mortuos illos immortales qui a parvo collegio con- 
dito ad universitatem instauratam magnam doctrinae urbanae et bonae vitae 
principia velut cursores lampada tradiderunt. Tu denique, precor, ex quo no- 
bis omnibus Harvardianum nomen est ductum, hoc genus tuum, hos nepotes 
respice nunc auctor. 

Nam tuis opibus adiuti maiores nostri trecentos iam ante annos non solum 
matri suae dilectissimae Cantabrigiensi fideles sed magnarum scholarum 
illarum Oxoniensium, Bononiensium, Parisinarum bene memores artes 
liberales a Graecis Romanisque traditas tanto denuo instituerunt consilio ut 
hic in novis et incultis locis antiqua humanitas pro Christo et Ecclesia culta 
floreret. 

His initiis profecta haec schola nostra porro labentibus saeculis dum na- 
tura, mater rerum, occulta sua magis magisque citat, carissimum nobis om- 
nibus patrem. Videmus denique magnum horum virorum incrementum, virum 
lumine iuventae purpureo vereque Harvardiano nitentem, et CONANTEM et 
efficientem iam sua consilia. Nam primum, patriae amore impulsus, deliberat 
quomodo haec universitas non sibi sola in angulo commoretur sed per omnes 
terrae nostrae tractus velut ab hospitibus hospes colatur. Deinde molitur 
impiger ille ut professores nostri non iam quasi placidi boves stipitibus adli- 
gentur sed magnanimo equorum generi similes in toto artium et scientiarum 
campo liberati vagentur. 

Multa sane talibus ducibus debemus, multa etiam, Anglorum nos ipsi pro- 
genies, ab aliis gentibus qui alios docendi modos exercent grati didicimus. 
Quid? Ne omnia debita nostra hoc loco recenseam, nonne Germanorum sub- 
tilem rerum scientiam causarumque indagandarum vim quantum possumus, 
aemulamur? Nonne Gallorum artem arte celatam curiosamque in rebus in- 
vestigandis felicitatem non quidem adipiscendam sed sperandam esse cog- 
novimus? Quin immo amoenae Italiae Romana humanitate florentis num- 
quam dum stat Capitolium possumus oblivisci. Maneat igitur, quamvis civi- 
tatum humanarum imperatores caeca dominandi cupidine decepti in alienis 
cladibus suas efficere festinent, maneat inquam haec inter viros doctos veri- 
tatisque cultores confirmata amicitia et societas, quae velut pharus et luminis 
turris naviculas gentium usque quaque errantes tandem in universae portum 
attrahat pacis. 

His igitur ominibus corroborati, non superbo sed pio et humili animo 
Deum optimum maximum precemur ut hanc universitatem tantae hereditatis 
nobis commissae haud indignam in nova et meliora semper saecula producat. 


California 


The president of the University of California has recently announced that 
Professor James T. Allen, chairman of the Department of Greek in that in- 
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stitution, has been elected a full member of the German Archaeological In- 
stitute in recognition of his work on the Greek theatre. 


Illinois 

On December 15, under the auspices of the Classical Club, the members 
of the Freshman Latin class at Rockford College presented the Menaechmi 
of Plautus in English. The comedy, which had been cut for more convenient 
performance, was staged in Talcott Hall before an enthusiastic audience of 
students and faculty. The réles of the two brothers were played by identical 
twins. 


Indiana 

The editor of the News-Sentinel, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, published on 
December 30 an editorial entitled ““Nothing but Chaperons?” in which he 
makes use of recent utterances of President Butler, of Columbia University; 
Assistant Superintendent Dr. John L. Tildsley, of the New York City 
schools; and President Hutchins, of Chicago University; all opposed to the 
“child-centered curriculum.”’ Let us hope that an increasingly greater num- 
ber of editors may see the cruel mockery often practiced upon our children 
by those educators who would act merely as chaperons while the pupils, 
denied that guidance to which their inexperience entitles them, enjoy the 
freedom of “self-expression.” 


New York 


Professor Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., of Fordham University, New York 
City, has recently published an effective pamphlet of four pages entitled 
Latin—The Channel of Our Civilization. This may be had free by all teachers 
of Latin who write for it. 


In Memoriam—Alexander Lee Bondurant 


For nearly forty-eight years Alexander Lee Bondurant was connected with 
the University of Mississippi. During this long period he served this institu- 
tion ably in many capacities until his death in his seventy-second year. Be- 
ginning as Assistant Professor of Latin in 1889, he was promoted to the full 
professorship and made head of the department in 1894. In 1927 he accepted 
the administrative post of Dean of the Graduate School and, except for a 
brief interval, retained this position until the close of last session when, 
because of failing health, he asked to be relieved of the deanship and was 
made Dean Emeritus. He continued, however, as head of his department, 
meeting his classes on the day before his death on Tuesday, January 12, 1937. 

His preparation for his life work as a classical teacher was wide and 
thorough. He was a graduate of Hampden-Sydney College, a Master of Arts 
of the University of Virginia, a Master of Arts of Harvard University, where 
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he held a Morgan fellowship, a student in the universities of Berlin, Munich, 
and Rome. In the course of a very busy life he found time to write scholarly 
articles for many periodicals. A topic that particularly appealed to him was 
the contested lines in the Aeneid of Vergil. 

He was active in the advocacy of his subject both inside and outside the 
state. At one time he served as vice-president of the American Classical 
League. During 1924-1925 he was the president of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South. In 1930 he was a lecturer on the Vergilian 
Cruise and was decorated with the Order of the Crown of Italy. The honorary 
degrees of LL.D. and Litt.D. were conferred upon him, the latter in his 
native state, the former in that of his adoption. 

Versatile he certainly was, but he was preéminently a teacher who could 
win and retain the affection of his students; a man endowed with wide human 
sympathies, with the crusader’s faith in the righteousness of his cause. His 
spirit will live on in the institution which he stamped so indelibly with his 


forceful personality. 
ALFRED W. MILDEN 


Louisiana 
Attention is called to the fact that the Foreign Language Section of the 


Department of Supervisors, for which we published the program in the 
February issue, will meet in Committee Room 339, Municipal Auditorium, 


New Orleans, February 22, at 2.30 P.m. 





